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LOVEST THOU ME? 
BY THE REV. D. M. HODGE. 
OVEST thou me? Lovest thou me? 

Finds my deep love sny answer in thee? 
Years gliding by, and the young growing old,— 
Leave they thy heart unrepenting and cold? 
Hearest thou me? Hearest thou me? 

When in the still voice I whisper to thee? 
Giving myself for thy saving, dear child,— 
Is it in vain yet, my unreconciled ? 

Come unto me. Come unto me. 

Dwell in my peace, which I give unto thee. 
Let the dark shadows pursue thee no more; 
Flee into safety, for I am the Door. 

Come unto me. Come unto me. 

Let my deep love find an echo in thee. 

Years gliding by and the young growing old,— 
Nothing shall harm thee, O, lamb of my fold ! 


ABOUT SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
BY MRS. EDWARD ASHLEY WALKER. 


HE books of cur Sunday-school library are selected 
and distributed on a plan most satisfactory in its 
working. Its indispensable prerequisites are, however, 
liberal funds, a corps of intelligently conscientious read- 
ers, led by an expert whose keen eyes it would seem 
nothing absolutely good or even hopeful, in this line of 
literature, can escape. 

The distribution is in this wise. The library contains, 
beside the well filled book case another case of novel 
construction on castors, which during the week star ds 
against the wall, but on Sunday morning wheels to the 
front and its panels, front and back, sliding down, dis- 
close tiers of boxes labelled with the names of teachers 
and scholars. Each member of the school is furnished 
with a catalogue and two cards. On one of these cards 
the scholar notes the names of various books which he 
desires to read ; the other is retained in his box by the 
librarian, and when a book is given out he charges it on 
tbis card, with the date of drawing, and puts it into the 
book’s place in the library. Thus any missing book can 
be at once traced. As the pupil comes in on Sunday 
morning, he passes into the library and deposits in his 
box the book he returns and his card and numbers—after 
doing which he is expected to leave the room at once 
and go to his class. At the close of ‘the session, the li- 
brarian having been busily at work meantime, each mem- 
ber of the school finds in his box some one of the books 
indicated on his card, and also whatever papers he may 
be entitled to; and he has only to take them out and re- 
tire. No book or reading-matter, aside from the Bible 








and lesson-papers, is to be carried into the class-room, 
thus excluding the confusion and distraction which in so 
many schools sow tares faster than the most alert teacher 
can sow wheat. 

The library itself has for the last year or two been sub- 
jected to most careful oversight and healthful weeding. 
It is thonght best not to exceed seven hundred volumes ; 
and therefore whenever a new book is added, an old one 
is withdrawn. Let no one fancy, however, that any book 
is banished simply because its date is not recent. Have 
we not Abraham to our father? And it would ill become 
a church so venerable to cater to the modern craving for 
novelty for novelty’s sake. A gocd book, however an- 
cient, invariably re-appears in our library in a bright 
new dress, as often as it is unclothed by the wear and 
tear of time. Additions are made not once a year, or 
twice, but whenever and wherever a desirable book is 
found. Thechairman of the reading committee apparently 
makes publishers’ advertisements and press notices his 
meat and his drink, for it is next to impossible to suggest 
to him a new book with which he is not already familiar 
in the capacity of “taster.” Did not somebody only yes- 
terday call his attention, with ill-concealed triumph, to 
a brand-new volume by a brand-new author, kindly 
strengthening her own commendation by a theological 
professor’s endorsement, only to be graciously but effect- 
ually snubbed by the information that said book had 
been three weeks in the library ! 

This alert detective also haunts the various book-stores 
and orders any volume which from authorship or 
credible criticism promises well to be sent to some one 
of the committee for careful examination and honest 
valuation. Some books are at once remanded to the seller 
who has sent them out “on approbation ;” others are as 
heartily given over to the chairman as approved ; while 
others still pass from hand to hand before their fate can 
be finally determined. 

Individual standards vary, tastes differ, and even Oen- 
tre Church critics are fallible! Yet the result of all 
this painstaking is a library which teachers and scholars, 
coming though, as many of them do, from homes of cul- 
ture and abundant reading-matter, rejoice to use from 
week to week, and which visitors respect with emphatic 
approval, and not infrequent envy, since not every Sun- 
day-school, alas! has a mother-church to nourish it 
bountifully and at the seme time give it wholesome free- 
dom of action. 

If this hasty statement of facts should have a vain- 
glorious ring in some ears, it can only be added in exten- 
uation that the writer never looks on this famed library 
without a pang of remembrance of the mission schools, 
country parishes, yes, and grudgingly-fed city parishes, 
whose children perish of hunger; and since it is Dr 
Bacon’s old church which has devised these liberal 
things for its own children, it should be needless to say 
that they in turn are not unmindful that it becomes 
them “to abound in this grace also,” i ¢., “the fellow- 
ship of ministering ” to the needs of others. 

In this connection, permit some word in regard to 
Sunday-school literature. This seems to be the bete noir 
of the period. The public press and private speech 
bristle with more or less poignant and skillfully-aimed 
antagonism to it. One would fancy that the authors of 
Sunday-school books laid themselves out to devise upon 
their beds insidious poisons for the youthful intellect 
and spirit, and that Sunday-school publishers slept not 
unless they had done this mischief into deadly print 
and scattered it broadcast among the minors of our land, 
—out-Heroding Herod. Newspapers which are wont to 
chronicle “battle, murder, and sudden death ” with that 
airy jocosity which is the canker of modern journalism, 
and which detail the minutest vilenesses of crimes with- 
out end, so that one questions whether in this year of 
our Lord there be anything on earth or in heaven too 
sacred to be tossed off with a fillip to provoke heedless 
laughter, or anything too fiendish or nauseating to be 





discussed over the family breakfast ; newspapers which 
so deal with their readers, young and old, wax eloquently 
pious over this thenie and decry Sunday-school literature 
en masse. Christians and world-folks, Cevout philaa thro- 
pitts and scorners, yourg men and maidens, old men 
and grandmothcra, the wi-e and simp'e are here of one 
accord and tilt breast to breast against this parlous 
monster. 

It is not denied that somewhat, perhaps even much, of 
this who'e:ale denunciation springs from personal knowl- 
edge, more or less searching ard discriminating, and still 
mcre of it is born of honest and lovirg sensitiveness to 
the perils which beset young souls, 

Doubtless there are in our most carefully guarded 
schools— certainly in that library whose gereral praises 
are herein surg—crude booker, goody books, “ poor but 
pious like Jean Paul’s father.” There are books whose 
right to be, and to be where they are, can at the best be 
maintained only on a somewhat similar plea to that used 
by acertain little Connecticut boy in behalf of The 
Swiss Family Robinson as Sunday reading —‘“ Why, 
mamma, of course, it’s all right! It’s the story of an 
excellent Christian family who were shipwrecked on Sun- 
day!” There are also, in not unnatural revulsion from 
this extreme, scme bocke quite too flippant and high'y 
seasoned for human nature’s wholesome food. 

But I am persuaded that the average Sunday-school 
book will prc ve on careful estimates neither feeble nor 
false-toned. However worthless this opinion may be in 
other respects, it is the result of thorough and very 
extensive examination. Moreover the deponent began 
this long course of reading with much self-pity, and 
something of the outraged despite of the age, and found 
scorn vanishing, and respect slowly but cor stantly risirg 
until this present, when she is almost ready to challenge 
any other department of literature whatsoever, to pro- 
duce so large a proportion of clever, healthful, and 
genuinely good books as are offered by the Ar erican 
and English publishers for Sunday- school uses. 





MOODY AND SANKEY IN NEW YORK. 
BY THE REV. F. H. MARBLING. 
HE following notes are not designed to give anything 
like a complete history of the services at the Hippo- 
drome, but the impressions of a sympathetic observer, 
able to give only occasional attendance, and not “ behind 
the scenes” of the management. 

Enough, however, has come under his observation, to 
show that, on the part of those charg d with the serious 
responsibility of making the local arrangements, there 
has been the most careful study of the requirements of 
the case, in the Jight of the experience of Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia, as well as of Great Britain, Those who 
understand such matters will admit that no small de- 
mand was made on their executive ability, in making 
suitable provision for two or three months of daily ser- 
vices of a union character, open promiscuously to all 
New York. But the demand has been well met. 

Previous to the arrival of the evangelists there was 
the usual proportion of skepticism and criticism as to 
the value of such enormous temporary gatherings, out- 
side of the churches, the amount of permanent religious 
gain likely to accrue from these elaborate and costly 
preparations, and the engagement of so much skilled 
Christian labor, and the disturbance thence resulting 
to regular church life. But the predominant sentiment 
was doubtless one of hearty sympathy with the expected 
visitors and intense desire for a genuine revival. There 
was much prayer, and much expectancy. The several 
churches responded to the call for personal assistance, 
in the form of ushers, singers, and workers in the in- 
quiry-rooms, and these branches of the service were 
very thoroughly organized at short no‘ice. The ma- 
chinery seems to work simply, smoothly, and ¢ffectively. 

As elsewhere, Mr. Moody has his little inclosure for 
himself and a few official brethren, railed off in the 
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- centre of the platform. Close to him, on one side, is 


Mr. Sankey a‘ the cabinet organ, behind and beyond 
whom are 300 to 400 singers, arranged according to 
parts. The individual members of the choir are on duty 
only one or two nights a week, but it is always full, and 
always leads the music in excellent time and sufficient 
power. On the other side of Mr. Moody the platform is 
reserved for ministers, members of committees, and other 
specially invited guests. Behind the preacher is sta- 
tioned the Chief Director of the ushers, with a telegraph 
operator at his side in communication with his staff in 
every part of the building. 


We will go up to the evening meeting with a clergy- 
man’s ticket for the platform, securing admission by a 
special entrance. Arriving a few minutes after seven 
we find the choir seats all filled, the other platform ra- 
pidly filling, and white-wanded ushers at their posts in 
all the passages. At half-past seven the Chief gives the 
order for the doors to opea, and in rushes a crowd long 
waiting outside. But they soon settle in their seats, and 
in a few minutes the Chief is signalled that the hall is 
“full.” He telegraphs back the order, ‘ Shut the 
doors,” and all later arrivals are directed into the 
‘overflow meeting ” in the smaller hall. In the larger 
hall, as soon as the influx has ceased, the congregation 
is as quiet and orderly as in a little prayer-meeting. 
The choir sing. and the people join in heartily. A large 
proportion are church-going people, but a great many 
evidently are not, 


At 8 o’clock, to the moment, Moody and Sankey take 
their places, and begin the services in the most simple 
and direct manner, with no flourish of trumpets what- 
ever. The opening and closing prayers are offered by a 
minister, The sermon and the singing—no need to 
describe them again at this time. The sermons are in 
New York what they have been everywhere,—for matter, 
the gorpel of Christ,—io manner, “dead earnest,” 
homely, racy, more than half-illustration, application 
from beginning to end. The speaker and the singer 
hold the rapt attention of the vast audience throughout 
the hour. And thus it goes on, night after night, with 
some variations in number when the weather is stormy. 
On the second day, a daily noon prayer-meeting was 
begun, On this eighth day, the smaller hall proves too 
small, After this meeting, one conducted wholly by 
women, follows for forty-five minutes. On the first 
Monday night the young men’s meeting was opened at 
9 o’clock in the smaller hall. 


Mr. Moody began by preaching to Christians, and 
after two or three evenings, in the after-meeting, asked 
such of them as would wish to be prayed for, to rise. 
A number stood up, Then he invited any unconverted 
ones, who desired the prayers of Christians, to do the 
same, To this several responded,—“ Ah }” said he, “the 
blessing has come sooner than we expected.” These 
were advised to remain for further counsel. 


The great difficulty in the work seems to be in the 
inquiry-rooms. We heard numerous complaints from 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia, and notwithstanding special 
care to avoid certain dangers in New York, they seem to 
re-appear here also. At first, there was no small diffi- 
culty in securing workers for this service. Some of the 
most competent shrank from the responsibility of such 
an engagement, with strangers, and in public. The calli 
for such help revealed the fact that but few Christians 
were in the habit of personally leading sinners to the 
Saviour, though “doing goud” in a general way very 
actively. Oa the other hand, there is a class too ready 
to volunteer for so delicate a task. To draw out the one, 
to repress the other, was noteasy. It was thought to 
guard against some perils, by confining this work to 
those recommended by pastors, Again, it is felt by some 
of the wisest men, that more privacy and fuller dealing 
with individuals than the inquiry-room sometimes allows 
is eminently desirable, if not absolutely essential. And 
finally, some check is required upon the admission to 
the rooms, so as to exclude the curious, thoughtless, and 
disputatious, and admit only those under religious im- 
pression, and honestly asking, “ Men and brethren, what 
shall we do?” 

There is no reason why these difficulties should not be 
frankly stated. They are likely to present themselves in 
other places, and “ forewarned is forearmed.” And on no 
part of the arrangements for evangelistic services is the 
utmost care better bestowed than on this. The follow- 
ing up of those “ pricked to the heart” on the spot, and 
at the same hour, is so perfectly in accord with Scrip- 
ture example, so reasonable, and so successful, that it 
should be universally adopted in some form or other. 

Here the inquiry-meetings, in spite of the above draw- 
backs, have been greatly blessed. Men of calm judg- 
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ment speak of the serious spirit in which a number come 
forward, and of their being led to faith in Christ, In- 
deed, the conviction is universally expressed, that a 
genuine and powerful work of grace has begun. Mr. 
Moody said, on his first Sabbath morning, that he had 
never labored in a place where the work appeared so 
promising as in New York. He is heartily supported 
by the pastors, who attend the services in large num- 
bers, and speak and pray with unwonted fervor. Last 
Sabbath, a very fine day, it is true, all report unusually 
large congregations attending their own ministry. 

Such seems to be the aspect of the services at the mid- 
dle of the second week, and they are evidently gathering 
momentum as they goon. We “thank God, and take 
courage.” 

SERMONS TO GIRLS. 
THE DAUGHTER AT HOME. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


HE daughter occupies a very important place in the 
home. From the time of her babyhood she is 
regarded with especial tenderness by both parents. Her 
father feels for her a love with which is mingled a certain 
sentiment of chivalry; a fine and subtle reverence grows 
upon him, as he marks in the little girl the unfoldings 
of the womanly nature ; he is amused, charmed, delighted, 
by the resemblances to her mother which surprise him 
from day to day, or equally pleased and uplifted by un- 
looked for traits, which he recognizes as derived from 
himself, The mother, while she ruffles the little pinafores 
and frocks, and ties her darling’s tiny shoes, weaves chap- 
ters full of bright fancies concerning the years to come. 
This little bud of promise, this fair woman-child, is to 
be her second self, her younger double, her companion, 
her .assistant, by and by her prime minister, always 
her friend. As the old couplet has it, 
Your son’s your son till he marries a wife, 
But your daughter’s your daughter all your life. 


There is more pride perhaps in the love and joy ofa 
mother over her son, than over her daughter; but the 
tender sense of perfect possession and ownership, it 
seems to me, is more satisfying and more fully recognized 
in the bond that unites in the latter relationship. 

The daughter at home having been the centre of so 
much hope and of so many sweet ambitions, during her 
childhood, finds herself on the threshold of youth 
invested with a degree of responsibility which she cannot 
evade, or forget. Her parents have tried to educate her 
so that she may have in herself resources for growth and 
improvements. They have aimed to introduce her to 
the world as a pure, refined, cultivated woman. She 
has gone to the best schools, associated with pleasant 
companions, and been duly, in most cases, inducted into 
the a—b—c at least of some popular accomplishments, 
When she has lefc school, they anticipate some return 
for all their liberal investments. Here enters upon the 
young girl often a perplexing series of questions. 

There are of course many ways in which a daughter 
can make herself useful to her own family circle, and so 
fill her place that it becomes a centre of delights, In 
some very beautiful and very well-ordered homes there 
really seems little need for her to be anything more than 
ornamental. Yet I cannot but urge, upon ali young 
women, however placed, the consideration that a life of 
mere self pleasing, though it may appear both graceful 
and amiable, and though it may apparently detract 
nothing from others’ pleasure is far beneath the ideal of 
a truly noble womanhood. It is the duty of every one 
to contribute in some way to the general elevation of 
society andof the human race; and the best way is 
usually found to be this, to do with all your might the 
thing which within your own doors God bas given 
you to do. 

There are girls, on whom in early youth heavy burdens 
are laid, those left motherless, or those with invalid 
mothers, I know several such, who are patiently taking 
up daily cares, giving companionship and sympathy to 
the older ones, being both maternally and sisterly kind 
to the younger, and smoothing tangles out of the lives of 
dear little ones. I have no words sufficient to express 
my admiration of the tact, tenderness, and capability 
which young girls sometimes display, when through the 
shadow of death on their homes they are called upon to 
exhibit fortitude and courage. There are girls who 
have, on the other hand, a forlorn feeling that in 
their own homes, they are of very little more use than 
the fifth wheel would be to a coach. They stu- 
died and wrote and solved problems at school; 
and school-days being over, the text-books on the 
shelves, in their bed-rooms, seem to regard them with 
a plaintive, “To what end was it all?” They have no 





special work in the house, none which hired hands can- 
not perform as well as and probably better than theirs ; 
and they really dislike, though they know they are wel- 
come to it, to go to their father’s purse for their various 
wants. I am not about to canonize them for this feel- 
ing, but it is not a mere sentiment; it is a potent fact, 
and it causes a great deal of morbid discontert and fret- 
fulness in some young women. Very often it is a girl’s 
evident duty to remain at home, at leisure, gently lifting 
from her mother household cares, filling in a chink here, 
slipping in a soft word or a smile there, reading to her 
grandmother, writing letters for her father, and making 
up innumerable pretty articles of feminine fancy-work 
for the adornment of the house. She who frets at and 
rebels against this sort of existence as too placid, too 
hum-drum, too barren, and unfruitful, may be indulging 
in a form of sentimental selfishness which is not praise- 
worthy. A young girl to whom father and mother are 
willing to be, and long to be, everything generous and 
kind, ought to think deeply and seriously before she 
undertakes to set out in life for herself. The shelter, the 
brooding love, and the sweet atmosphere of her father’s 
house, are to her as the nest to the bird that has never 
tried its wing. But there are birds that must fly. In 
fact all birds, to amount to anything in bird-life, must 
both fly and sing. Now if a young woman feels that she 
can neither sing nor fly, but must stay mute, or worse, 
complaining, with clipped wings, while she is a daughter 
at home, she will do far better to emulate her brothers 
and find something to do. 

Then comes the obvious inquiry, What can she do? 
How many of you, girls, are really prepared, or are pre- 
paring, to be of any real out and out value to the world? 
Have you learned anything, so thoroughly and so well, 
that you cannot only do it with ease but do it so that 
others will want it and pay for it? Pay for it, I repeat. 
That is the actual test of work. Some young ladies of 
lofty but mistaken ideas recoil with horror from the bare 
thought of receiving remuneration for any work of 
their hands or toil of their brains. It seems to them 
that they would be lowered if they were to receive money 
in return for labor. But good work is worth money; 
and only good work, that is, skilled work, can command 
it in the crowded world-markets, where supply and de- 
mand press upon each other, and where the exchange of 
commodities of one or other kind goes on forever. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that, owing to some adverse turn of 
fortune, you were suddenly compelled to the winning of 
your own bread, what could you do? Are you an efli- 
cient, competent, thoroughly satisfactory housekeeper? 
Are you a good cook? Are you au fait in the niceties 
of fluting and the fine art of ironing and polishing shirt 
bosoms? Can you paint pictures, touch up photographs, 
draw designs for silverware, for carpets, for wallpaper? 
Do you understand a single language, or comprehend a 
single science, so that you could teach it with success 
and enthusiasm? Can you trim bonnets or make dresses ? 
Can you touch the organ or the piano with finished 
grace and facility, or if you have the divine gift of song, 
would any one want you to sing in a church or a concert 
room? Think, dear, discontented girl, whether in all the 
hundred fields that to-day invite the woman of large 
heart, quick brain, and cunning fingers, there is one in 
which you feel assured that you are ready to take your 
place and work. If there is not, then I beg of you to say, 
now, while in the seclusion and gladness of your happy 
home, “ This one thing I do.” Set about learning in 
resolute, earnest fashion something which will make 
you feel independent if you ever need to earn your own 
living. It is my belief that no human being has a right 
to sit deliberately down to be unhappy; and some of the 
morbid, restless, dissatisfied young women, who move 
about lovely homes with the airs of martyrs and victims 
would be cured of their ailments if they would but have 
the grace and honesty to set conventionalities aside, find 
out their proper work, and take hold of it, with purpose 
and energy. 

It is a beautiful thing to be a sister, or a daughter, and 
in the flush of early youth. It is to meso beau‘iful a 
thing, that many a time, as I look at some of my bright 
girl friends, I am filled with a pleasure that is almost 
pain, as I think how richly life and its possibilities open 
before them, They are superbly dowered ; they are heirs 
to a large and glorious inheritance, on which they have 
already entered. May the blessing that rested on Esther 
and Ruth rest upon them all. 

This sermon is growing long ; yet, you will pardon me 
if I conclude it with a golden paragraph from the pen of 
Ruskin, “The whole period of youth is one essentially 
of formation, edification, instruction. I use the words 
with their weight in them,—intaking of stores, establish- 
ment in vital habits, hopes, and faiths, There is not an 
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lene of it but is trembling with destinies—not a moment 
of which, once past, the appointed work can ever be done 
again, or the salts blow struck on the cold iron.” 


THE 


COURTS OF GOD. 


fA version of Psalm &4.] 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 


| ORD of hosts, how loved and fair 
4 All thy tabernacles are! 
Longs my soul to nestle there, 
Fainting for thy courts afar. 
Heart and flesh cry out for thee— 
For thy glory and thy grace ;— 
Oh, the living God to see, 
In his blessed dwelling place ! 
E’en the sparrow broods among 
Those blessed scenes of peace and prayer ; 
And the swallow with her young 
Near thine altars may repair. 
Lord of hosts, my God and King, 
Happy they who dwell with thee! 
Tn thy house, with joy to sing 
Praise to thee continually. 
Blessed is the man for aye 
Strength in thee who finds alone; 
In whore heart the will and way 
Of the mighty God are known! 
Springs cf joy, in Baca’s vale, 
Flow for them, and pools are near ;— 
They from strength to strength prevail, 
Till in Zion all appear. 
Lord of hosts, and Jacob’s God ! 
Hear our prayer as thus we bow. 
Look, O God our shield, abroad ; 
See thine own anointed now! 
Better than a thousand more, 
One day spent thy courts within. 
I had rather keep thy door, 
Than to dwell in tents of sin. 
Sun and Shield our God shall be; 
Grace and glory will he give; 
No good thing withhold will he 
l'rom the men who upright live. 
O Jehovah, God of hosts! 
Blessed ever shall he be, 
Who, despising other boasts, 
Trusts his soul, his all, on thee! 


THE CHILDREN’S ROTL OF HONOR. 
ITS AIM AND ADVANTAGES. 
BY C. W JENKINS. 

HAT are American children doing to mark the 

Centennial year? Are they, to any considerable 

extent, doing anything to fix in their minds the true 

meaning of its celebrations? Or is it true that, in thou- 

sands of our towns and villages, the most that is, or will 

be attempted, is a monstrous and long-drawn-out Fourth 
of July. 

It has seemed to the writer that, so far as any genuine 
and extended celebration among children is concerned, 
the grand opportunity was likely to be lost by default. 
A Centennial celebration of 1776 ought to include some 
thing more truly patriotic than an unusual amount of 
spending money invested in Chinese crackers. It ought, 
fur one thing, to embrace an increased familiarity with 
the sturdy virtues of the best men and women of early 
American history. It may be taken for granted that 
most children are in school taught the chief events of 
the Revolutionary period. But descriptions of battles 
and seiges, and praise of military heroes, and exultation 
over political independence may be overdone, or done 
out of all proportion to more useful lessons. Is there 
any way, more effective than the simple saying of it, by 
which we can impress upon children’s minds that hero- 
ism is as possible now to Georgie Smith and his sister, 
who live in dull and obscure Smithville, as it was to the 
great George Washington at the head of the Continental 
army one hundred years ago? How can we show them 
that courage, patience, self-sacrifice, and the noblest 
loyalty do not belong more to war than to peace, nor to 
wide and public theatres of action than to the limited 
routine of private, every-day life ? 

There seem to be two methods, complementary to each 
other, by which this object may be attained. First, by 
readings and conversation in the family, by the sifting of 
the indiscriminate praises that are lavished upon Cen- 
tennial heroes and events, we can doa great deal to 
create right conceptions of Christian patriotism. Our 
fathers had passions, weakne:ses, faults ; they made great 
mistakes, like all other men ; but they were saved from 
final defeat, both as to the fight with Britain and as to the 





fight with, their own worse ellen by unselfish diidine 
to God’s call to do right, and by trust that he would 
make the right prevail, This grand lesson of the Revo- 
lution is likely to be missed in the recitations of history 
at school, and especially in its application to the common- 
place sffairs of the children themselvs, Therefore, we 
say, the Centennial year ought to witness a revival of 
historical reading among older people, with the purpose 
of intelligently guiding the children toa right under- 
standing of “ ancestral virtues.” And if children should 
this year learn and inwardly digest the idea that they 
can be all that their ancestors ever were, the Centennial 
enthusiasm that helps the process on will not be wasted. 

Bat reading and talk alone, however well directed, 
would be barren of high results. We must hive noble 
thoughts embodied in worthy deeds. Unless the children 
themselves do something special, this year, in “the 
spirit of ’76,’ the impressions made will be soon lost. 
Some persons have suggested that all American children 
should be invited to contribute to one great Centennial 
fund. But what could properly be done with such a 
fund? It is obviously impracticable, at this date, to seek 
to unite children the country over, without reference to 
the political or denominational associations of their 
parents, in the support of any common object. Nor is 
this at all necessary for the furtherance of the main 
object, which is rot the accomplishment of some great 
material scheme, but the stimulation of the children to 
exercire self-denials, patience, public spirit, fortitude, 
and trust, as a token of their appreciation and gratitude 
for those qualities in the heroes of American independ- 
ence. Let the specific objects of their endeavors be as 
various as circumstances suggest ; but let there be unity 
in the spiritand purpose by which their ffortsare guided. 

In accordance with these views, and after much con- 
sultation, the writer adopted the plan of “The Chil- 
dren’s Roll of Honor,” as being, on the whole, least open 
to objection, and best fitted to accomplish the end de- 
sired. He is gratified to know that many exceptions to 
the general inaction are to be found in different parts of 
the country, and that some religious bodies are entirely 
alive to the improvement of the opportunity afforded by 
the Centennial anniversary. He has endeavored to 
make the plan so simple and flexible that it will create 
no diversion from any good work already undertaken, 
but rather be an aid to them all. Any Sunday-school 
teacher may adopt it for his class, or any body of teach- 
ers for the whole school. The two requirements are— 

1. Each- child shall read, irrespective of studies re- 
quired at school, at least one book of American History 
or Biography during the year. 

2. Each child shall contribute in money or work, at 
atated times throughout the year, a special sum as a‘ Cen- 
tennial offering” to an object of benevolence or public 
utility approved by parents and teachers. 

The reading of one book might in many cases be hur- 
riedly performed, and secure no appreciable benefit ; but 
the whole idea is based upon fidelity and honor, and the 
parents and friends who encourage the undertaking will 
jadge how much lies within the ability of each child. So 
also in the ‘‘ Centennial offerings ;” the amounts con- 
tributed—not to be entered by individual credits on the 
roll—must vary according to circumstances, but “‘ we 
give our best” should everywhere be the motto of those 
who are put upon honor to offer a worthy gift. 

The parchment scroll was deemed the most suitable 
incentive to attract the attention of the children, to 
awaken community of interest, and without offering 
invidious distinction to stimulate to exertion those who, 
like children of a larger growth, stand in need of some- 
what beside the promptings of unmixed patriotism. 

To condense the practical bearings of the enterprise 
into a single sentence, any class, school, or juvenile so- 
ciety, willing to accept the two conditions named above 
—the historical reading and the Centennial offering— 
can have the names of its members enrolled at Phila- 
delphia, without expense, the offerings being appliéd to 
purposes of its own choice. Minor details of co opera- 
tion can be obtained by application to the writer, whose 
large correspondence necessitates the request that appli- 
cants inclose a stamp for return postage. 

57 Bible House, New York. 


A NEGLECTED AGENCY. 


BY ELI 8. REINHOLD. 


\{ EN, money, and methods are extensively discussed 
I and eagerly sought to aid in the grand work of 
Bible teaching. Musical talents, pulpit, artistic, and di- 
dactic talents are all utilized and trained for work in the 
cause. So grandly equipped, and so thoroughly fur- 
nished are some of the Bible schools of this country that 
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hey 0: are 0 heaving an Alexander’ 8 sigh for more territory 
in which to display their capabilities for conquest. 

In view of these facts it seems useless to recommend 
additional machinery, or manufacture more tools; but 
ends are intimately connected with means, and the most 
desirable results suggest necessary labor to bring them 
about. It is thus that an agency is called to mind that 
is neither new nor novel, but that is too much neglected. 

THE PRINTING PRESS, 

It may appear strange, if not worse, to class among 
neglected agencies the instrument that gives us the 
great text book, the Bible, not to name books and ban- 
ners, papers and pictures, maps and mottoes, that con- 
stitute so much of the glory of the modern Bible-school. 
This agency, like others, must not be judged by what it 
does, but by what it does compared with what it might 
do. The printing press can greatly increase the efli- 
ciency of schools by furnishing a variety of blanks, in- 
vitations, cards of appointments, etc., that are used in 
too few schools, Every school should have neatly 
printed cards, with which every officer, teacher, and 
scholar should be amply supplied. They will serve as 
reminders, as invitations, and as silent answers to a 
number of questions that arise in many hcmes to which 
they may be carried. The following is suggested, but 
in many schools it might pr fitably be changed in form : 


eecavssescestonsvedenhoncededsceednsedécodabonss cbedeiceecectes CHURCH, 





Corner’... soveses BIE vse civecovseconce Streets. 
Qe 
Meets Sunday, ‘ 2 o'clock P.M. 
Teachers’ Study Meeting, Friday, 8 o'clock P.M. 
Anniversary, on Sunday, March 5, 7\< o'clock P.M. 


On the other, or reverse side of this card, might - 
printed the name of the school officers, and possibly of 
the teachers. Many parents and friends would be glad 
to know who are the religious instructors in the school 
to which their children go. The following furm is sug- 


gprcek 
ORGANIZED, JANUARY 7, 1870. 
OFFICERS AND TEACHERS FOR 13876. 
Superintendent..........000-esecevee | Class 1 
BEI siaiinss os cbsacesdens seedciediese 
Treasurer... 3 






Librarian.............. 4e0 <a 
Sup’t Primary Dep we ae 
a | 





Blanks for quarterly reports of treasurer and librarian 
would add much to the accuracy and promptness of 
those officers. Even teachers shou!d be supplied with 
suitable blank orms in which to report such facts as 
the superintendent desires to know, that he may keep 
his school well graded and properly conducted. 

It is very generally conceded that absent scholars 
should receive some special attention from their teach- 
ers. Nothing can compare with the friendly, informal 
visit of a wise teacher in its effect upon an absent 
scholar. From a variety of reasons the schools are few 
in which teachers are both able and willing to perform 
this additional labor. For a few dollars the teachers of 
apy school could have a neat letter printed, with blank 
lines for thosg fitly chosen words that must be written 
by the teacher himself. While not the best thing in all 
cases, these forms are preferable to visiting committees, 
and they require but little labor. The following form 
would answer for some schools : 


My dear scholar : 
In our lesson last Sabbath, on 


we missed your presence. We had.........-. prevent in the class. 
$0ddesseschescepectbdibdgbsnscossceseagiie, being absent 
Next Sabbath our lesson will be : ........- sttgresescacensoees 
when I hope to see you present to take part with us. 
prretrscteeseeseneeensecesssersessenessnssesesetscesesessesaseaseaseseacan tseeseenenseens 
Your anxious teacher 


In explanation, it may be said that the insertion in 
this letter of the names of other absent scholars is based 
on an excuse frequently made in classes when a strict 
account is kept of absentees, that they do not like to 
come after an absence, supposing themselves the only 
ones in the class who thus failed. te may be well to 
omit this in many schools. 

The printing press is a cheap servant, and few schools 
are 80 poor that they eannot enjoy some or all of the 
helps suggested, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
{First Quarter, 1876.) 


9. Feb. 27.~The Ark brought to Zion..............60 seers 2 Sam. 6:1-15. 
10, March 5.—God’s Covenant with David..................2 Sam. 7: 18-29. 
11. March 12.—Absalom’s Rebellion................0ceeeceees 2 Sam. 16 ; 1-14. 


12, March 19.—Absalom’s Death.................... -..........2 Sam, 18: 24-83. 
18. March 26.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 


(Second Quarter. 1876.) 


1. April 2—The Ascending LOrd woe.cccscseccsceeesceseeseee ACHE 1: 1-12, 
2. April 9.—The Day of Pentecost ......-cese0e seeseceeeesreeeeACtS 2: 1-11, 
BL” PEE BOF OUEE S DOT OTIO ssc ccccccecssivcccnsecessepscceseseceses Acts 2: 12-28. 
4. April 23.—The Early Christian Church................0 Acts 2: 37-47. 
5. April 30.—The Lame Man Healed.........0...cccseesesseesees Acts 3: 1-11. 
6. May 7.—The Power of Jesus’ Name...........scecesseee oe Acts 3: 12-26, 
7. May 14.—Christian Courage ...........cccccccccesseeereenessneeee Acts 4: 8-22. 
8. May 21.—Christian Fellowship ..............cscesesesseseeeee Acts 4: 28-87, 
9. May 28.—Lying UNto GOd.........sccccccecccessscessesserseeeses Acts 5: 1-11. 
10, June 4.—The Apostles in Prison,.........ccccseccsesessesees Acts 5: 12-26. 
11. June 11.—The Apostles before the Council............... Acts 5; 27-42, 
12, June 18,—The Seven Chosen........ccccee ssesseeseceesseeesACts 6: 1-15, 


13. June 25.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 


LESSON 11, SUNDAY, MARCH 12, 1876. 
Title: ABSALOM’S REBELLION. 
GOLDEN TEXT: TH EYE THAT MOCKETH AT HIS 
FATHER, AND DESPISETH TO OBEY HIS MOTHER, THE 
RAVENS OF THE VALLEY SHALL PICK IT OUT, AND THE 
YOUNG EAGLES SHALL EAT IT — Prov. 30:17. 


HOME READINGS. 
Monday, March 6: 2Sam. 15:1-14. Filial ingratitude. 
Tuesday, March 7: 2 Sam. 14: 21-83. Absalom’s beauty and boldness, 
Wednesday, March 8: 2 Sam. 15; 15-37. Incidents of David's flight. 
Thursday, March 9: 2 Sam. 17:1-23. Ahithophel outwitted. 
Friday, March 10: Psa, 55: 1-23, The bitterness of David's trial. 
Saturday, March 11; Deut. 21:18-21. The law for the rebellious son. 
Sunday, March 12: Jer. 35: 1-10, 18,19. Filial piety illustrated. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{2 Sam, 15 :1-14,} 

1, And it came to,pass after this, that Absalom prepared him cha- 
riots and horses, and fifty men to run before him. 

2. And Absalom rose up early, and stood beside the way of the 
gate: and it was so, that when any man that had a controversy, came 
to the king for judgment, then Absalom called unto him, and said, 
Of what city art thou? And he said, Thy servant is of one of the 
tribes of Israel. 

8, And Absalom said unto him, See, thy matters are good and right; 
but there 7 no man deputed of the king to hear thee. 

4, Absalom said moreover, O that | were made judge in the land, 
that every man which hath any suit or cause might come unto me, 
and I would do him justice! 

5. And it was so, that when any man came nigh to him to do him 
obeisance, he put forth his hand, and took him, and kissed him. 

6. And on this manner did Absalom to all Israel that came to the 
king for judgment: so Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel, 

7. And it came to pass after forty years, that Absalom said unto the 
king, I pray thee, let me go and pay my vow, which I have vowed 
unto the Lorp, in Hebron: 

8. For thy servant vowed a vow while I abode at Geshur in Syria, 
saying, If the Lorp shall bring me again indeed to Jerusalem, then 
I will serve the Lorn. 

9, And the king said unto him, Go in peace. So he rose, and went 
to Hebron. 

19, But Absalom sent spies throughout all the tribes of Israel, say- 
ing, As soon as ye hear the sound of the trumpet, then ye shall say, 
Absalom reigneth in Hebron. 

11, And with Absalom went two hundred men out of Jerusalem, 
that were called; and they went in their simplicity, and they knew 
not anything. 

12, And Absalom sent for Ahithophel the Gilonite, David's coun- 
selor, from his city, even from Giloh, while he offered sacrifices. And 
the conspiracy was strong; for the people increased continually 
with Absalom. ’ 

13, And there came a messenger to David, saying, The hearts of the 
men of Israel art after Absalom, 

14, And David said unto all his servants that were with him at Je- 
rusalem, Arise, and let us flee; for we shall not else escape from Ab- 
salom: make speed to depart, lest he overtake us suddenly, and bring 
evil upon us, and smite the city with the edge of the sword. 


EXPOSITION, 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 

spew intelligent teacher will not fail to read the inter- 

vening chapters of the book, and discover the causes 
which brought so many heavy woes upon the home and 
heart of David, and darkened the annals of his later 
years—incest, fratricide, treason, rebellion, civil war, 
exile, and bitter bereavement. 

THE CONNECTION. 

Absalom was David’s third son, born while he was at 
Hebron. His mother was Maachah, a foreign princess, 
who gave her name to her descendant who afterward be- 
came the favorite queen of the unhappy and ill-advised 
Rehoboam (2 Chron. 11: 20-21). 

In order to avenge the wrongs of his sister Tamar, 
Absalom planned and accomplished the death of his 
elder brother Amnon. On this account, he fell into the 
displeasure of the king, his father, and fled to the court 
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of his maternal grandfather at Geshur, where he abode 
three years. Chafing under his enforced exile, and long- 
ing for the pleasures and the society to which he had 
been accustomed, he became indignant that his father 
did not send for him or give him permission to return ; 
and through the agency of Joab, he managed to obtain 
first the royal permission to come back to his own house 
and family at Jerusalem. Then after two years by the 
same means he was admitted into the presence of his 
father, and received from him a kiss, as the pledge of 
reconciliation. 

On the part of the king the reconciliation was doubt- 
less sincere, and exceedingly grateful. The fond father 
was pleased with so much apparent reverence and re- 
spect, and he once more placed confidence in his offend- 
ing but favoriteson. On the part of Absalom it is to be 
feared the whole transaction was a matter of policy and 
profound dissembling, in order to impose upon his aged, 
partial father, and to carry out his own selfish and ne- 
farious designs, In his exile he may have cherished the 
hope of soon ascending the throne. Amnon, the eldest 
son and heir apparent, he had slain; his next older 
brother Chileab may also have been dead, as there is no 
mention made of him, so that as the oldest living son, he 
would be the natural successor of his father. Hearing 
some murmurs of dissatisfaction with the administration 
of affairs, and complaints about his father’s age and 
increasing inefficiency, and presuming upon his own 
popularity, he treacherously seeks to hasten his accession 
to the sovereignty of the kingdom by dethroning his 
father. An account of this iniquitous plot is given in 

THE LESSON. 


In which notice: (1) Absalom’s ¢reason ; (2) His Aypoc- 
risy ; (3) His conspiracy ; (4) David’s flight. 
1, ABSALOM’S TREASON (1-6). 





Never was there a more painful or a more pitiful 
exhibition of filial ingratitude, cunning, craftiness, and 
meanspirited duplicity, than is here presented. 

1, He set up a princely establishment. His splendid equi- 
page, with numerous guards and runners, by its novelty 
and magnificence would attract general attention and 
excite admiration among the multitude, who are always 
fond of glitter and display. “‘The prancing steeds, with 
their gay caparisons; the troop of outriders with their 
glittering uniform; the handsome face and princely fig- 
ure of the young man would create a sensation wherever 
he went.” This striking contrast to the simple and un- 
pretending style of his father, who seems, in his personal 
tastes and expenditures, to have been unostentatious 
and inexpensive, would naturally awaken in the minds 
of many a desire for a monarch of such a character and 
lead them to forget the valiant deeds, and heroic services 
of their now aged and probably infirm king. This was 
the very effect which Absalom designed to produce. 

2. He feigned great interest in the affairs of the people. 
In the East public business is transacted early in the 
day, and often in the open air and at the gate of the city. 
(See Ruth 4:1; 1 Sam. 4:13.) It is probable that 
through the increasing infirmities of age and .the multi- 
plicity of cares arising out of the foreign wars and rela- 
tions of the nation, David had not been able to give 
that personal attention to more private concerns that 
was desirable, and Absalom having heard of some dis- 
content among the people on this account, took great 
pains to go early and talk with all who came with cases 
for decision, and plausibly taking the part of each one 
with whom he conversed, inquiring blandly as to his 
residence, his circumstances, and the causes of his trouble. 
Had he done all this with a view to relieve his father 
and maintain his authority, it were most commendable 
and a suitable filial return for his father’s great affection 
and forbearance toward him ; but, alas! his motives were 
as infamous and base, as his actions were hollow-hearted 
and insincere, He sought only to conciliate the regards 
of the people to himself, and alienate them from his 
venerable father. 

8. He impeached the government of his father. While 
he flattered each man, by assuring him that his cause 
was just, irrespective of the real facts of the case, he 
exacted a sense of grievance and a feeling of hostility to 
the government by censuring the remissness of the king, 
in not making other and better provision for the good of 
his subjects. Thus he meanly fostered a spirit of dis- 
content and disloyalty among the people. 

4. He suggested his own elevation to the throne. Having 
by his gorgeous and lavish display, his seeming devotion 
to the interests of the public, his high rank and courte- 
ous manners, his personal attractions and great affability, 
worked his way into the favor of the fickle populace, he 
at length ventures to express the wish that he were ruler 


over all the land, and “stole the hearts of the men of 
Israel.” For several years did Absalom carry on this 
detestable plan to undermine the influence of his aged, 
noble, unsuspicious, confiding sire. Surely nothing but 
excessive parental indulgence, and overweening and 
partial affection could have blinded the eyes of David to 
the consequences of the course pursued by his unprin- 
cipled but popularson. Wherefore slumbered the vigi- 
lance of the zealous and impetuous Joab ? 


it. ABSALOM’S HYPOCRISY (7-9). 





When Absalom thought his deep laid scheme was ripe 
for execution, he seeks an opportunity to give effect to 
his four years of cunning and treachery, by an act of 
consummate and blasphemous hypocrisy. While medi- 
tating treason and regicide in his heart, he goes to the 
king, and, with an air of grateful piety and filial respect, 
asks permission to go to Hebron and pay a vow which he 
had made, He reverentially speaks of himself as the 
king’s servant, and humbly sues for leave of absence. He 
refers with great tact to what would naturally touch 
his father’s heart, his stay at Geshur, and his pious 
conduct while there in making a vow to the Lord and 
a promise to serve him. The aged, credulous king was 
doubtless glad to receive what appeared good evidence 
of a change in the heart and life of a son whom he loved 
tenderly, and readily grants him the desired permission, 
saying, ‘‘ Go in peace.” 

Had not Absalom been utterly abandoned and lost to 
every pure and manly feeling, he would then and there 
| have given up his most iniquitous and atrocious plot. 
How could he thus play with the holiest feelings of an 
aged, pious father, and while the words of paternal bene- 
diction were still sounding in his ears, hasten to carry 
out the scheme for his disgrace and death! What is 
more hideous than treachery clothed with the forms of 
filial respect, and treason robed in the cloak of hypocrisy ? 
Never did so fair a form contain so foul a heart, nor more 
graceful manners a more fiendish purpose. It was a 
parting scene. The father and son never met again. 


i. ABSALOM’S CONSPIRACY (10-12). 


Absalom went to Hebron, his birthplace, an ancient 
city, where his father had first received the crown of Ju- 
dah. The place was selected ostensibly because he had 
promised there te fulfill his vow, but really because it 
was suitable for the purpose of raising the standard of 
revolt. 

1. He sent spies through all the tribes, This was done 
secretly, and extensive arrangements seem to have been 
made for consentaneous and united action, Trumpeters 
were placed at intervals, instructed at a set time to give 
the concerted signal, when all favorable to the movement 
would shout, “ Long live King Absalom.” Many at first 
would be carried away by the universality of the move- 
ment. Some might even suppose the arrangement to 
have been sanctioned by David, with a view to relieve 
himself of the burden of government. 

2. He took with him a large number of chosen men, In 
order that his movement might seem to have the sanc- 
tion of the king, he invites men of age, rank, and in- 
fluence to accompany him to a festival at Hebron. These 
men did not know his secret purp se, and thus unwit- 
tingly lent their countenance to his vile plans. 

3. He sent for Ahithophel. This was one of the wisest 
counsellors of his father, who had in some way been in- 
duced to associate himself with the fortunes of the young 
traitor and who had gone to Giloh, a place near Hebron, 
and within easy call. As Ahithophel was the grand- 
father of Bathsheba, it may be that his defection from 
David was owing to the royal treatment of herself and 
her husband. He came at Absalom’s call and grea:ly 
strengthened the conspiracy, which seems to have spread 
rapidly over the country. During the feast which accom- 
panied the sacrifices, while the excitement prevailed, an- 
nouncement would be made of the certain success of the 
insurrection, and all would be pledged to Absalom and 


his cause. 
IV. DAVID’S FLIGHT (13, 14). 


Tidings of what had occurred at Hebron are rapidly car- 
ried to Jerusalem. How keen the anguish of the brave 
old man when told that “ the hearts of the men of Israel 
are after Absalom.” Then he felt how much “sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless child.” 
The news of an approaching army of wildly excited 
rebels was both startling and appalling. Yet the mili- 
tary genius of the old warrior did not desert him, for we 
cannot suppose that, panic-struck, the king fled in craven 
fear. He had no standing army at the time to withstand 
the assault, and he earnestly desired to spare the city the 
horrors of a seige, and the carnage of a conflict in its 
crowded streets. Morebdver he well knew th t delay would 








and judge. Thus he scattered the seeds of insurrection 


tend to defeat the plans of the traitor, as indeed the re- 
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sult showed. Therefore yielding to the violence of the 


storm, he flees before it. The stery of David’s flight is 
one of the most pathetic passages of ancient history. 
PRACTICAL LESIONS 


(a.) The guilt of filial ingratitude, Point out the heia- 
ousness and aggravated nature of this sin in the case of 
Absalom. (See golden text, Prov. 10: 1; 17: 25; the 
Fifth Commandment, and Eph. 6 : 1-3.) 

(b) The importance of home discipline. David was 
nei her so faithful nor so successful as a parent as he 
was asa king. Many of his sorest trials arose from his 
family. Pious precept should be enforced by holy ex- 
ample. 

(c) The vanity of mere outward endowments In all Is- 
rael none was so much praised for beauty as Absalom. 
He had rare personal and social advantages, and yet he 
was thoroughly vicious, and has left a memory second in 
infamy only to Judas. “Handsome is who handsome 
does.” (See Prov. 31: 30.) 

(d.) The meanness of insincerity. Absalom’s vanity ren- 
dered him heartlessly insincere; without pity or com- 
punction he relentlessly carried out his unscrupulous 
purposes. To truth he was a stranger. Ask instances 
from his story. 

(e.) The state of rebellion against God. What is it to re- 
bel against God? Who are such rebels? Are you? Why 
should you rebel? He is your Father He bas often for- 
given you. He is ready to receive you. Throw down 
the weapons of rebellion. Return. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER 
HIS lesson gives an opportunity to call into exercise 
the children’s moral faculties, in judging the actions 


of Absalom. It would be well to give them first the 
plain facts—who Absalom was, what he did—and then 


‘ let them help to outline his character. Question upon 


the setting up of the ark; where David lived, in whom 
he trusted. Tell briefly of his long reign, of the frequent 
wars and constant victories. Why? 

Our lesson to-day is of what occurred many years 
after the ark was set up and after Davjd built a palace in 
Jerusalem. David was becoming an old man; Absalom 
was his oldest living son. Usually the eldest son would 
be king after his father, but the prophet of God had told 
David that another younger son was to have his throne. 
Absalom was the handsomest man in all the whole land, 
tall and fair, and he had such long and beautiful hair 
that when it was cut he weighed it to see how heavy it 
was. He admired himself, and was praised not for his 
goodness or bravery, but for his beauty by every one who 
saw him. He did not live with his father in the palace. 
Five years before this time he had killed his hali- 
brother, and had to flee away to save himself from pun- 
isbment. He went to his grandfather’s house, for his 
mother was the daughter of a king over a country north 
of the sea of Galilee. Absalom stayed three years in 
the king’s court in that country. Then David permitted 
him to come back to Jerusalem; he really loved his 
wicked son, but feared to forgive such a crime, and would 
not see him for two years. Then he let him come to the 
palace, and Absalom bowed himself to the ground before 
him, and the king kissed him. After this Absalom felt 
forgiven, and that his sin was forgotten; and he began 
to make a grand parade of himself before the people. 
He had fifty men to run before him to clear the streets 
of thecity, and to give notice to all to look at the hand- 
some prince as he rode in his elegant chariot drawn by 
many fine horses harnessed with costly gay trappings. 

He loved to make a show, and was determined that 
all people should see and know him. He wanted them 
all to like him too, Every morning early he went to 
the gate of the city, which was the market-place, where 
the.people gathered and talked over business and the 
news. He stood there where they came to settle dis- 
putes; and when any spoke of a trouble they would 
like to bring before the king he would kindly ask all 
about it, as if he was really anxious to set the matter 
right. He listened to all the long stories of their 
wrongs, and would say, “Oh! I am so sorry for you. 
You are right; but there is no one appointed by the 
king to hear your case.” He wanted them to think he 
meant to do exactly right to every one, for he would say, 
“Oh! if I were judge, every one should have justice.” 

No wonder the people all came around him; and as 
they came before the generous, just, handsome prince 
they bowed themselves almost to the ground. Would 
Absalom let them be so humble before him? Oh no! 
as each one came he reached out his hand, lifted him up, 
and kissed him. Then each one was ready to join his 
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voice as Absalom’s praise rang out over all the country, 

While David was getting worn out with his battles 
and his enemies, his cares and his sorrows, his son was 
making friends with his bows and smiles, with his 
smooth words and kisses. We are told that Absalom stole 
the hearts of the men of Israel. 

So a few years passed. One day Absalom said to 
David, “Let me go and pay my vow, which I vowed 
unto the Lord.” What is avow? He told his father 
that while he was away at his grandfather's in Syria, he 
made a solemn promise to God, that if he would let him 
return to Jerusalem, he would then worship him. Do 
we ever hear of Absalom’s worshiping God? 

Why did he have to leave Jerusalem? What com- 
mandment had he broken? How were murderers 
usually punished? Ex. 21:12; Lev. 24: 17. 

In teaching a mission class, or children who could 
understand, show why David could so well appreciate 
repentance for such a sin. Tell of his own guilt in 
Uriah’s death; his penitence in Psalm 51; Nathan’s 
sentence and prophecy, 2 Sam. 12: 7-12. 

Was not David glad to think that his son wanted to 
worship God? 

Did he not hope that Absalom had truly repented of 
his sin and was going to serve God and pray for forgive- 
ness? Did not David know the sorrow sin always 
brings? He knew “the sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit.”’ Did it not rejoice his heart to believe that 
Absalom would pray,—‘‘Create in me a clean heart, O 
God; renewa right spirit within me?” Think how 
gladly he said to Absalom—“ Go in peace.” 

Absalom took two hundred men with him and went to 
Hebron. They thought that they were called toa raligious 
feast, for men often begun their sacrifices and their wor- 
ship by egiving a great feast and inviting many. It 
seemed right to his father that Absalom should go to 
Hebron ; he was born there (2 Sam. 3: 2 3); David was 
anointed king there many years before, and seigned there 
seven years and a half before he went to Jerusalem. 

When David said, “Go in peace,” he did not know 
that it was rebellion, and not religion, which took Absa- 
lom to Hebron. What is rebellion? 

The plan had been for a long time growing in Absa- 
lom’s mind ; he had long before determined to set him- 
self up as king in the place of his father; and going to 
Hebron, pretending to go for worshiy, was the firat open 
step. 

He had before this sent secret spies all over the country, 
and it was understood that when the trumpets sounded 
the people should know that Absalom reigned in Hebron. 
While he offered sacrifices, with only half his heart, if 
with any at all, he sent for Ahithophel, a wise man who 
had long been a friend and advis+r of David. 

When David knew that he was willing to forsake him 
and join his enemy he said, “ My heart is sore pained 
within me,” and he told all his sorrow to God (as in 
Psalm 55). Every day more and more joined Absalom, 
were ready to forsake the old king and take his son in 
his place. News came to David of what Absalom was 
doing. Once more we must think of David’s saying to 
his friends, “‘ Let us flee.” 

Where did he hide from Saul? Where was he when 
he cut off Saul’s robe? Again when an old man he had 
to flee for his life, to escape from his own son. David 
feared that he would come and capture and perhaps 
injure the beautiful city of Jerusalem. Many people 
went with David, one company of six hundred, as many 
as he had when Saul pursued him with five times as 
many. They crossed a brook just outside of Jerusalem. 
They went up on a mountain named Olivet, the old king 
with his covered head bowed down, walking in his bare 
feet up the side of the mountain to the wilderness, weep- 
ing as he went, and all with him were weeping too. On 
the top of the mountain they stopped and worshiped 
God and David prayed. (See title of Psalm 3.) 

Long after, the Garden of Gethsemane was on the side 
of the Mount of Olives, this same mountain. Who wept 
there in agony in the garden? David wept for his own 
sins and the sins of his son. For what did the sinless 
Son of God weep? What else took place on Mount 
Olivet? Draw out from the children these facts if possi- 
ble. Luke 19: 37; Luke 22: 39-58; Acts 1: 12. 

Across this same mountain David and his weeping 
company fled while Absalom with his daring party went 
into Jerusalem and took possession of his father’s house, 

Review by many questions on the foregoing, and, as 
answered, put on the blackboard some of the qualities 
shown by Absalom. Most of these will be very appa- 
rent to the children. He taiked of justice, was he just 
to his father? Besides pretending to care for the people 
why did he say he wanted to go to Hebron? He was 
false, a (iar tu his father and to God. He had murdered 











his brother, would he let his soldiers kill his father too, 
to get him out of the way? He was cruel, did he care 
for his father’s comfort, shame, or grief when he drove 
him a wanderer to the wilderness? 

It would interest the children to recall the character 
of Jonathan and contrast it with Absalom, Let the 
children decide and count how many commandments 
they think Absalom was guilty of breaking. Without 
unduly pressing the point, they can see that he broke 
many of them. 


Have golden text recited, and request all to learn for 
the next week what became of Absalom. 


BIBLE LIGHTS ON THE LESSON. 


V 1 Prepared him chariots and horses . . . But he shall not mul- 
« 4+ tiply horses to himself, nor cause the people to return to 
Egypt, to the end that he should multiply horses, Deut.17:16... 
Then Adonijah, the son of Haggith, exalted himself sayiug, I will be 
king: and he prepared him chariots and horsemen, and fifty men 
to run before him, 1 Kings 1: 5. 

V. 2. Rose up early . . . The murderer rising with the light killeth 
the poor and needy, and in the night is as a thief, Job 24:14... For 
their feet run to evil, and make haste to shed blood, Prov. 1:16. 


Cume to the king . .. And when Moses’ father-in-law saw all that 
he did for the people, he said, What is th's thing that thou doest to 
the people? Why sittest thou thyself alone, and all the people stand 
by thee from morning unto even’? and Moses said... Because the 
people come unto me to inquire of God: when they have a matter, 
they come unto me; and I ju ‘ge between oneand another; and I do 
make them know the statutes uf God. and his laws, Ex. 18: 14-16, 

V. 3. See, thy matters are good and right... They speak vanity 
every one with his neighbor: with flattering lips, and with a double 
heart, do they speak, Pea. 12:2... And in his estate shall stand up 
a vile person, to whom they shall not g ve the honor of the kingdom 
but he shall come in peaceably, and obtaiu the kingdom by flatteries, 
Dan. 11: 21. 

There isno man deputed of theking .. . And David reigned over all 
Israel; and David executed judgmentand justice unto all his people, 
2Sam.8:15... Honor thy father and thy mother; that thy days 
may be long upon the land which whe Lord thy God giveth thee, 
Ex. 20:12... For God commanded, saying, Honor thy father and 
mother; and he that curseth father or mother, let him die the 
death, Matt 15:4... Honor the king, 1 Pet 2:17. 

V. 4. Othat I were made judge ... And would to God this people 
were under my hand! then would I remove Abimelech, Judg. 9 : 2 
... Put not forth thyself in the presence of the king, and stand 
not in the place of great men, Prov. 25:6... Whosoever exalteth 
himself shall be abased, Luke 14:11. 

I wowd do him justice . . . Let another man praise thee, and not 
thine own mouth; a stranger, and not thine own lips, Prov, 27:2. 
.. . While they promise them liberty, they themselves are the ser- 
vants of corruption; for of Whom aman is overcome, of the same is 
he brought in bondage, 2 Pet. 2:19. , 


V. 5. Took him and kissed him... He croucheth, and humbleth 
himself, that the poor may fall by his strong ones, Psa. 10:10... 
The words of his mouth were smoother than butter, but war was in 
his heart; his words were softer than oil, yet were they drawn swords. 
Psa, 55:21... When he speaketh fair believe him not; for there are 
seven abominations in his heart, Proy. 26:25... ButJesussaid unto 
him, Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss? Luke 22: 48. 

V. 6. Absalom stole the hearts . . . For they that are such serve not 
our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own belly; and by good words and 
fair speeches deceive the hearts of the simple, Rom 16:18... And 
through covetousness shall they with feigned words make merchan- 
dise of you, 2 Pet. 2:3. 

V.7 Pay my vw...If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or 
swear an oath to bind his soul with a bond; he shall not break his 
word, he shall do according to all that proceedeth out of his mouth, 
Numb. 30:2... When thou vowest a vow unto God, defer not to 
pay it; for he hath no pleasure in fools: pay that which thou hast 
vowed, Eccl. 5:4. 

V. 1. Jn their simplici/y . . . In the integrity of my heart, and in- 
nocency of my hands, have 1 done this, Gen. 20:5... Thy servant 
knows nothing of all this, less or more, 1 Sam. 22:15... The sim 
ple believeth every word: but the prudent man looketh well to his 
going, Prov. 14:15. 

V.13. The hearts of the men of Israel are after Absatom ... And the 
multitudes that went before, and that followed, cried, saying, Ho- 
sanna to the son of David, Matt. 22:9... They all say unto him, 
Let him be crucified, Matt. 27: 22. 


ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


SAMUEL 15:1. Chariots and horses —Up to this 

time [the time of David’s vic.ory over the Syrian-, 
B. C 1087| the Israelites possessed few or no chariot: 
partly no doubt in consequence of the theocratic probib:- 
tion against multiplying horses, for fear of intercours+ 
with Egypt, and the regal despotism implied in th- 
possession of them (Deut, 17: 16; 1 Sam. 8: 11, 12). 
But to some extent David (2 Sam. 8 : 4), and in a muc 
greater degree Solomon, broke through the prohibitioy 
from seeing the necessity of placing his cadeie, under 
its altered circumstances, on « footing of military equalit» 
or superiority toward other nations . . . The prophet~ 
also allude frequently to chariots as typical of power 
Psa. 20: 7; 104:3; Jer. 51:21; Zech. 6: 1.—Smith s 
Bib. Dic. 


2. The way of the gate —Either, first, Of the king’s 
palace. Or rather, secondly, Of the city; for that was 
the place of judicature or judgment, for which tt ese men 
came.— Pool. 


Not of the king’s palace, some think, but of the city, 
where was the seat of judgment. Bat since it speaks of 
coming to the king for judgmeat it is likely he sat in his 
own Y ses « at the gate of which Absa'om was wont to 
stand.— Bp, Patrick. 


At the palace-gate,—Dathe; Geddes ; Booth, 
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an audievce with the king came to Je: usalem, it was he 
[Absalom] who rec-ived them, early in the morning out- 
side before the gater, and inquired in a mot friendly 
manner regarding their homes, and their petitions . . . 
It happened now, that if one addressed in so courteous 
and so comforting a minver felt himse!f constrained, 
with thankful emotion, to fail down before him and ren- 
der him royal homage, he put forth his hand, and took 
him in his arms, ard declining the homage, kissed the 
man, whoever he might be. What wonder that bv such 
acts he stole away not a few hearts in I-rael.— Krum 
macher, 

4. I would do him justice —They cou'd but contrast bis 
promptness, generosity, and publ.c spirit, with ihe weak- 
pess and inefficiency of his father’s government; and 
bence he soon became a general favorite —R. W. Clark. 

6 So Absalom stole the hearts.—The history recites the 
acts of the arch-conspirator and demagogue: an impos- 
ing, magnificent retinue, a very complacent and winning 
address; becoming everybody’s most special friend; su- 
premely desirous to subserve every man’s particular in- 
terest. “So Absalom +tole the hearts of the men of Is- 
rael.” Moreover, he was young and handsome, and did 
not scruple to suggest that the king was getting too old 
to fill the throne to the best purpose. Would not a young 
man do much better ?— Cowles. 


7. After forty years.—Instead of forty, the Syriac, and 
Arabic, and Jusephus the Jew read fvur years. —Pool. 

But there are no warrants now for this reading [four 
vears|: but the forty years here mentioned are not to 
be understood, as if this happened after David had 
reigned forty years, that is, in the last year of his reign 
... but... forty years after David was anointed by 
Samuel. That is, when he was threescore years old, ten 
years before he died.— Bp Patrick. 


The ancient interpreters seem to bave made it “four 
years’’ instead of “ forty”—but that way of cutting Gor- 
dian knots in Scripture cannot be approved by right crit- 
icism.— Hanna 


Pay my vow . . . in Hebron —This, as having been the 
old capital of David’s kingdom and Absal m’s birth 
place, was well chosen. It was a neutral centre, and had 
probably many inhabitants discontented at the transfer 
of the government to Jerusalem, and contained many of 
the friends of Absalom’s youth.—Speaker’s Com. 


10 Spies.—The mvs engers sent out are called “ spies,” 
hecause they were first of all to ascertain the feelings of 
the people in the different tribes, and were only to exe- 
cute their comm/ssion in places wh: re they could reckon 
upon support,— Kei/, 


14. Let us flee —David was p: rhaps afraid that Jeru- 
salem might fall into Absalom’s power through treach- 
ery, and therefore reeolved to fly as speedily as possible, 
not only in order to prevent a ter:ible massacre, but a'so 
to give his own faithful adherents time to assemble — 
Keil and Delitzsch. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

EXTERNAL DISPLAY.—Absalom began his bad work 
by making a great display of horses, chariots, and foot- 
men. There is s»mething in men that is charmed with 
fine appearances, and displays of wealth and power. 
See the illustration in James 2: 1-4 The better to 
accomplish his purposes, “ Satan himself is tran+formed 
into an angel of light” (2 Cor. 11: 14). Bar-rooms, 
theatres, billiard-ha ls, gambling-saloons, and all other 
centres of iniquity, make brilliant displays, by which to 
allure the unwary. Samuel was misled by the external 
appearance of Jesse’s eldest son, but God rebuked him 
for judging in such a way (1 Sam. 16; 6 7), Counterfeit 
coin, or currency, may look fresh and bright, 

“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 


ORIENTAL RUNNERS —Ths Rev. Dr. Van Lennep, in 
his book on Bible Lands, tells about these runners, such 
as Solomon had, #8 follows: The royal ‘ runners,” messer - 
gers, heralds, and mail-car.iers are also an old institu- 
tion, adopted from the Eastern kings by those of the He- 
brews (1 Sam. 22:17). They are repeatedly referred to 
in the Scriptures (1 Sam. 19: 11; 2 Sam.3: 14; Isa. 18: 
2; ete.) . . . The runners (statire) who clear the way be- 
fore their master as he rides, walking two and two, ... 
make this business their hereditary occupation, being 
trained to it from childhood, Tuey begin at seven years 
of age by taking long walks at a slow pace; the follow 
ing year they increase their speed ;* and the third they 
run three miles at atime. At eighteen they travel con- 
side able distances, and carry their provisions . . . None 
are received into the king’s service without first passing 
through a certain ordeal, which consists in running, on 
an appointed day, in the presence of many witnesses, a 
distance equivalent to one hundred and eight miles, be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. Some have done it in twelve 
hours, 


EVERYBODY’s FRIEND.—Absalom played the friend 
to everybody. Any person who so acta may justly be 








suspected. A man becomes cand dite for some petty 
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office. Wha’ he wants is votes If he has true merit 
he can rest his case vpon it, otherwise be will resort to 
the mere tricks of the politicians. He will shake hands 
with those to »hom ordinarily he would not speak. He 
will pat the chi'dren on the h-~ad, and give them petty 
presents, any hing to make friends and gain votes. What 
are known as ‘ confidencs men,” make a good external 
appearance and show themselves triendly to everybody, 
but woe to those who confide in them. Even bad girls 
and boys act in this hypocritical way to serve evil pur- 
poses of their own, or of some older person. Satan 
pretended to be very friendly to Adam and Eve (Gen. 
3: 1-%); also to Jesus (Matt. 4: 1-11). 


MAGNIFYING EVILS —Absalom declared there was no 
one to hear the cause of those who came for justice to 
the king. It is likely there was some ground for this 
statement, but instead of trying as a loyal subject, and 
a dutiful son, to put the best appearance upon this, he 
as a mischief making, traitorous, treasonable man mag- 
nified all that could be complained of. When one is 
disposed to fird fault there will soon be opportunity. 
Two boys under an apple-tree expressed themselves very 
differently. O.1e complained of the crooked limbs, and 
of some dead leaves and defective apples. The other 
saw chiefly the good apples, and getting some of them 
enjnyed the eating of them very much. 


PRAI*ING SELF —Absalom suggested that if he were 
ruler all would be well. He praised himself, as do many 
piticians, and other men too, whom nobody else 
praises. Prov. 27: 2, gives a good rule for such a case. 
A little girl who continually talks about her own smart- 
ners, or goodness, or riches, is not the one who makes 
most friends. 


FOLLOWING OTHERS IN EVIL.—Absalom easily se- 
cured followers. Some went in their simplicity, and 
some shrewdly seeing that here they were likely to find 
advancement. In either case wrong was done. Both 
kinds of followers were in conspiracy and rebellion. 
“ Let us go and steal some apples from that orchard ;” 
“ Let us buy some c'gars and learn to smoke ;” “ Let us 
go down to the river instead of going to Sunday-school ;” 
these, and many similar invitations from one evil- 
minded boy, have led troops of weak ones into countless 
evils) The rule for such cases is given in Ex, 23: 2 
“What is the hardest word in the English language to 
pronounce ?” said a teacher to his class, in which an evil 
member had been persuading others into wrong. The 
scholars guessed, and tried, and at last gave it up. “ The 
word, No,” said the teacher, and then she applied his 
idea to those who s» easily followed another iato evil. 


THE STRONG REBELLION,—Mapny cases in history show 
conspiracies like this, Spies in all parts, mischief scat- 
tered on all sid s, the signal for action given, and then 
war, bloodshed, and other ills follow. The various 
French revolutions hava proceeded on this plan, 
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ABSALOWMW’S TREACHERY. 
BY THE REV. A. J, GORDON. 


E chose the same means to effect his rebellion which 

Judas employed to, accomp!ish his Lord’s betrayal, 
—a kiss, and a religious profession. What a glance 
this gives us iato the deceitfulness of sin! As the 
Prince of darkaess transforms himself into an angel of 
light when he would tempt souls to ruin, so all wicked- 
ness that proceeds from him bears the samestamp. A 


Treachery is couched in the disguise of friendliness. 
Wickedness borrows the cloak of religion to cover its 
nakedness. 

See Absalom, graceful and fair faced, kissing his way 
into the favor of his father’s subjects that he might 
alienate them from their king! ‘‘ The words of his mouth 
were smoother than butter, but war was in his heart; 
his words were s>fier than oil, yet were they drawn 
swords,” If ever we are drawn away from our allegiance 
to the true David, the anointed O.e, it will probably be 
through the deceitfulness of some plausible tempter. 
“So Absalom séo/e the hearts of the men of Israel,’’—wise 
and wily general ! 

He who has the heart has the hands, and the head, 
and the feet. For the heart carries all these with it. 
What will it matter though Christ has our vows and 
covenants of allegiance, if the world has our hearts? 
And this is what it is studiously laboring for, with 
amooth promises aud unctuous flitteries ; with insinua- 
ting arts and beguiling attitudes it places itself befure 
us, if perchance it may draw us away from Christ. And 
here is its immense power. It was the men that had a 
controversy to be rettled that wily Absalom was careful 
to waylay. Men with whom the Lord has a controversy 
now are the easiest caught by the tempter. When one’s 
conscience troubles him on account of sin; when the 
wounds of the convicting Spirit are felt in the soul; 
when the words of the faithful preacher have pricked 
the heart, then is the time for the treacherous world to 
seduce the soul. It throws kisses to those that were 
dreading judgment. It offers peace when God’s law 
threatens punishment. And so the unwary soul is be- 
guiled bevause it has no: learn:d the deep meaning of 
these words of Scripture, ‘‘ Faithful are the wounds of a 
friend; but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful.” 

And not only was there the seductive kiss but the 
devout hypocrisy. The hearts have been won, and 
“ Nothing waats now,” says Bishop Hall, “ but a cloak of 
religion to perfect the treachery of that ungracious son 
who carried peace ia his name, war in his heart; and 
how easily it was puton. ‘I pray thee let me go and 
pay my vow that I have vowed unto the Lord in Hebron.’ 
Wicked hypocrites will play with God that they may 
mock men. Tne more d formed the a t is the fairer the 
wizard it still seexeth.” 

Thus at Hebron where he was to pay his vow to God, 
he consummated his w:ckedness toward his father. Lot 
us see in the face of this fair visaged Absalom the image 
of that evil world whose “friendship is declared to be 
enmity to God.” It will greet us with smiles; it will 
c j le us with flatteries ; it will cover us with kisses ; it 
will speak lies asin the name of the Lord. Bat its end 
will be only destruction and misery. 


ABSALOM. 
[From Sermons by The Monday Club. | 

T is a typical story, and he was a typical character; 
l and story and character are representative of what 
is sometimes called Tne Fast Young Man. 

What lessons are contained in his history ? 

1. It teaches the vanity of persunal beauty and out- 
ward show apart from moral worth. “ In all Israel there 
was none to be so much praised as Absalom for his 
beauty ; from the sole of his foot even to the crown of 
his head, there was no blemish in him.” In the pictures 
of Hogarth, and other painters of society, we find that 
such superior beauty is the common heritage of The 
Fast Young Man. It has been called ‘“‘a fatal dower.” 
It is so regarded because it is apt to make its possessor 
the petted darling of parents and friends, and liable to 
be spoiled by the thoughtless admiratiun and flattery 
lavished upon him. Thus an exaggerated estimate is 
placed upon mere physical charms, Beauty of face and 
torm is set above the higher excellence of character, 
whereby vanity and frivolity of mind are engendered 
and amiability of disposition and goodness of heart sac- 
rificed. But there is truth in the homely adage, that 
“Handsome is who hacrdsome dves;” and all beauty 
which is not united with fair d ing is only a poor sham. 
Though a young man is endowed with faultless beauty, 
or a young woman adorned with every grace of feature 
and persou, if we should see them treat with disrespect 
their parents, or speak unkindly to a little brother or 
sister, Ur turn a poor man rudely from the door, or utter 
one coarse, indecent speech, then the charm of their 
beauty is gone. Absalom, with his extraordinary ad- 
vantages of person and fortune, was a conspicuous ex- 
ample of ali this. “In all Israel there was none 8. much 
praised for his beauty;’’ and in all Israel, from the be- 

inning of her history dowawards, there is none, save 
Sade held in greater detestation. Even to the present 
day the Jews, io passing his monument in the valley of 
Kidron, hurl stones at it with a curse upon his name. 

He was indulged by his father with the means of 
lavish display, and we see him, as pictured in sacred 
story, with chariots and horses and liveried escort, parad- 
ing the streeis and environs of Jeru-alem,—a vision of 
dazzling beauty and promise, forsvoth, to all beholders. 
But the fondn ss of his father and the admiration of 





lie is sheathed in the glittering scabbard of tru‘h. 


: Israel were m splaced 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


CHINESE SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


[The Rev. J. K. M’Lean, in The Congregationalist.] 


OR nearly eight years past a Chinese Sunday-school 

has been maintained by the First Congregational 
Church of Oakland. This school was very small for a 
long time, but of late is limited in its number only by 
the capacity of the room in which it is held. Last Sun- 
day, January 2, one hundred and fifty were present. 
The church also sustains a Thursday evening Chinese 
school, attended by nearly as many, and by the same 
hoys mainly, as on Sunday. In addition to this, the 
American Missionary Association have a school on the 
same premises every evening in the week, except Thurs- 
day. The attendance at thia is not so large, but fre- 
quently reaches ninety or one hundred. The instruction 
in all these schools is as essentially Christian as it is pos 
sible to have it. Beginning with the English alphabet, 
the pupils are carried forward into the New Testament 
as rapidly as possible. Thirteen of these pupils have 
become members of the First Congregational Church, 
e'ght of the number within the past few months; while 
several others are in the position of catechumens. pre- 
paratory to baptism and ~hurch-membership. Every 
Wednesday night, at the time of the regular church 
prayer-meeting these Christian Chinese hold a prayer- 
meeting of their own, in an adjoining room, attended 
by thirty or forty. Also on Sunday night they hold 
a similar religious meeting at the same time with 
the regular church service. The pastor meets some ten 
or fifteen of them every Friday night for a half hour’s re- 
ligious conversation or wee grey reaaing. 

The Presbyterian church in Oakland has some ten 
Chinese members, and has had for ten years past a Sun- 
day and day-school, similar to those described above ; 
also Chinese Bible-classes and catechumen-classes. The 
Baptist church has some eight Chinese in its member- 
ship, with similar arrangements for their instruction. 
E-ery Sunday afternoon a preaching service for Chinese 
is held ata jute mill in the city. The. preaching is 
usually in Chinese by a missionary from San Francisco, 
but is sometimes in English, through an interpreter. 
This service is attended sometimes by as many as three 
hundred Chinese. Two years ago the boss Chinaman would 
not allow a Christian service about the mill premises. 

Rev. W. C Pond, the Am. Miss. Association superin- 
tendent, reckons some seventy converts among the 
Chinese connected with Congregational schools, more 
than half of them having been gained within the past 
year. During the month of December alone, nineteen 
conversions were reported. Probably the Chinese work of 
the other denominations on this coast is equally promis- 
ing, although I cannot speak from personal knowledge. 
There are,in and about San Francisco, twenty Chinese 
schools taught in English. The Bethany Congregational 
Church of San Francisco has over twenty Chinese 
m+mbers. And in a thousand families there may be 
curses of influence and instruction going forward simi- 
lar to that spoken of by the Chinese street-preacher of 
Christmas night—patient, prayerful, believing women, 
instilling into the minds of their domestic servants 
the light and hope of the precious gospel of Jesus Christ. 





DR. HOWE AND LAURA BRIDGMAN. 
BY E, M, GALLAUDET, LL.D, 
{From The Boston Journa’. | 


{Laura Bridgman is deaf, dumb, and blind. In spite of these ob- 


ttacles she was taught, by the late Dr. 5 G Howe, to read and write, 
aud to do many other usefnl things. The methodsand results of Dr. 
Howe’s work were set fort’) ‘n this address by Dr. Gallaudet, at the 
recent services in cumuiu_ration of Dr. Howe, in Boston. 


\ HEN we atiempt to estimate, with precision, the 

work accomplished in the education of Laura 
Bridgman, we encounter an insurmountable obstacle at 
the very threshold of our investigations. 

We cannot by any mental effort divest ourselves, even 
for a moment, of the accumulated, lifetime impressions 
we have received through the avenues which are closed 
to the blind, deaf mute.” We cannot put ourselves in 
her place; and hence it is as impossible for us who see 
and hear to form any just conception of even her prisent 
psychical condition as it is for her to understand the 
pu nomena of hearing or of vision. And if we go back 
to the time when she was untaught, ‘built up,” as it 
were, in a marble cell, impervious to any ray of light or 
particle of sound; with her poor, white hand peepin 
thr ugh a chink in the wall, beckoning to some coe 
man for help that ‘an immortal soul might be awak- 
end,” we hud the difficulty of cumprehending her in- 
tellectual aud spiritual condition increased. We are 
forced to acknowledge that we can only approximate to 
an understanding of the beginning, pr gress, and end of 
her education. 

[his does not, however, hinder our perceiving that 
& Lear approach to the miraculous was made by Dr. 
Howe when he caused the deeply hidden germ of Laura 
Bridgman’s mind to grow into conscious intelligence, to 
put forth the leaf of expression, the blossom cf original 
thane and to yield the rich fruitage of moral account- 
aD lity, 

Dr. Carpenter, in treating of the dependence of men- 
tal activity on the senses, says: 

“If it were possible for a human being to come into 
the world with a brain perfectly prepared to be the in- 
strument of psychical operations, but with «// the inlets 
to sense impressions closed, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that tne mind would remain dormant, \ike a seed 
buried deep in the earth.” 

Tu such @ case as this, nothing less than a miracle, 
which might open one, at least, of the closed avenues, or 


an act of creation which should impart a sense other 
than those given to mankind, could avail to set free the 
imprisoned mind. And when but a single sense re- 
mains, through which the faculty of language may by 
any possibility be brought into exercise, the results at- 
tained surely fall little short of the miraculous, 

Dr. Howe’s success in this achievement, the most 
widely heralded, and undoubtedly the most brilliant of 
his life, was the result of a happy combination of genius 
and ingenuity. It was genius that convinced him of the 
feasibility of the undertaking—it was through ingenuity 
in the application of methods, and in resorting to various 
devices, that the inspiration of his genius was realized. 

Time does not suffer us on this occcsion, to detail the 
manner of Laura Bridgman’s education. It will be in- 
teresting, however, to hear in Dr. Howe's own words 
how the first step was taken. 

“T selected short monosyllables, so that the sign which 
she was to learn might be as simple as possible. I placed 
before her on the table a ren artd a pin, and then making 
her take notice of the fingers of one of my hands, I 
placed them in the three positions used as signs of the 
manual alphabet of deaf mutes for the letters pen, and 
made her feel of them over and over again many times, 
so that they might be associated together in her mind. 
I did the same with the pin, and repeated it scores of 
times. She at last perceived that the signs were com- 
plex, and that the middle sign of the one, that is, the 
e. differed from the middle sign cf the other, that is, 7. 
This was the first step gained. This process was re- 
peated over and over hundreds of times, until finally 
the association was established in her mind between 
the sign composed of three signs and expressed by 
three ang aon of my fingers and the artic'e itself, so 
that when I he'd up the pen to her she would make the 
complex sign ; and when I made the complex sign on m 
fingers she would triumphantly pick up the pen an 
hold it up before me, as much as to say, ‘This is what 
you want,’ 

“ Then the same process was gone over with the pin, un- 
til the association in her mind was intimate and com- 
plete between the two articles, and the complex positions 
of the fingers. 

“She had thus learned two arbitrary signs, or the names 
of two different things. She seemed conscious of havin 
understood and done what I wanted, for she smiled, 
while [ exclaimed inwardly and triumphantly, ‘ eureka / 
eureka!’ I now felt that the first step had n taken 
successfully, and that this was the only really difficult 
one, because by continuing the same process by which 
she had become enabled to distinguish two articles by 
two arbitrary signs, she could go on and learn to express 
in signs two thousand, and finally, the forty and odd 
thousand signs or words in the English language.” 

The case of Oliver Caswell, the second blind deaf-mute 
who came under Dr. Howe’s instruction, proved nothing 
that had not been elicited in the training of his sister 
in misfortune, beyond the fact that the success in her 


see med to "s 

Caswell’s mind was sl h, and his progress less 
rapid than that of Miss Bridgman, but he reached a level 
of intellectual and moral development which fully com- 
pensated fur the labor bestowed, and which was sufliciently 
high to encourage the teaching of other blind deaf- mutes 
in our own country as well as in Europe. 

And here we are reminded of the indirect results of 
Dr. Howe’s work in the education of Laura B:idgman, 
these being of much greater importance and benefit to 
the world at large than the mere disenthrallment of a 
single imprisoned mind. 

Who can measure the effect of the recital of Laura’s 
thrilling story as an example of success in the face of 
giant difficulties? Told iu all the languages of Chris- 
tendom it cannot fail to have stimulated the flagging 
energies of hundreds of those who must ever strive 
+gainst obstacles and opposition, the inventors and re- 
formers of the world. 

Aud to those who neither invent nor reform, but in 
whose hands is placed the most important and honorable 
work society can devolve upon any of its members, that 
of educating the young, to the teachers of our day and 
generation, patient and oftentimes weary sowers of seed 
aud toilers in virgin soil, the story of the blind deaf- 
mute comes like a brecze from the mountain top. As 
they read of barriers broken down, obstacles surmounted, 
difficuliies overcome by the energy, patience, and in- 
genuity of him in whose honor we are here assembled, 
their own discouragements sink into insignificance, their 
hearts and hands are cheered and nerved by that subtle 
but mighty influence of example, than which no power 
more putent for good or for evil has ever moved mankind. 

Aud if we may thus speak of the encouraging effect of 
Laura Bridgman’s story on instructors in general, what 
shall we say of its force with those who essay what is, 
perhaps, the most difficult of all educational tasks, that 
of imparting to the congenitally deaf the power of vocal 
utterance? 

And this brings us to speak of an important feature 
of Dr. Howe’s life-work, which would probably have 
never engaged his attention but forthe interest excited 
in deaf mutes by what he did for those whose misfortunes 
included more than deaf-mutism—we refer to his labors 
to secure the establishment of schools for the deaf and 
dumb, where articulation might be taught. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the 
proportion of deaf mutes capable of success in articula- 
tion, it is now universally admitted by teachers of the 
deaf and dumb in this country that a percentage suffi 
ciently large to warrant the maintenance of special classes 
and schools can be taught vo speak well. And this view 
is entertained by many who once held the contrary. 

In Dr. Howe the cause of articulation in America had 
one of its earliest and warmest suppor.ers, It is prcbably 





case did not depend on the usual intellectual activity she |. 





not surpassing the truth to say that in the absence of his 
efforts in this direction the happy results now witnessed 
at Northampton and in this city would have been post- 
poned, perhaps for many years. 

Thrcvugh the medium of cflicial reports as chairman of 
the Board of State Charities, through tke public press, 
in private circles and before legislative committees Dr, 
Howe’s advocacy of articulation schools in Massachusetts 
was long continued and earnest. The succers attending 
these endeavi rs was hastened by a very interesting cir- 
cumstance growing out of the instruction of Laura 
Bridgman, which Get ves to be mentioned in this con- 


nection. ‘ 
In the long and sometimes tedious labor of Miss 
Bridgman’s education, extending through a period of 


twenty years, Dr. Howe had the assistance of several 
ladies, among whom was Miss Rogers, and it followed 
as almost a natural consequence when a younger sister 
of this lady turned her attention to teaching, that she 
should be interested in those who needed special train- 
ing. And so it came about that Miss Harriet B, Rogers, 
the accomplished Principal of the Clarke Institution for 
deaf mutes at Northampton, was led to a work, the suc- 
cess of which has inscribed her name on the rolls«f 
history as a pioneer in a great and philanthropic cause. 

In reviewing the portion of Dr. Howe’s life-work, the 
discussion of which has been allotted to the present 
speaker, we cannot fail to recognize the existence of that 
combative disposition which marks other phases of his 
career. He rejoiced in the presence of difficuities. His 
spirit rose in the face of opposition. 
unwilling to discharge in the line of duty the common- 
place, straightforw tasks of life, he was more in his 
element when ants gonistic forces were marshaled against 
him. Then his soidierly nature manifested itse.t, and 
he was not long in becoming master of the situation, In 
his work for Laura Bridgman it was the single, hand to 
hand conflict, with the odds greatly against him. And 
how truly the effort for the establishment of articulating 
schools for the deaf and dumb in this state was a hard 
fougtt campaign, many who are tere pre ent will re- 
member. 

Native bards have fitly tung the praises of him who is 
the subject of our homage. but their words are hardly 
more oe, rar than are those of one of our mother- 
land, whea he asked and answered a question that is in 
many minds to-day. 

‘“Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be? 

It is the generous spirit, who when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought ; 
Whose high endeavors are an inward light 

That make the path befure him always bright ; 
And who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy asa lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness like a man inspired. 


’Tis, finally, the man, who, lifted high, 
Conspicuous object in a nation’s eye ; 

Who not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward persevering to*the last: 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 
And while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause. 
This is the happy warrior ; this is he 

Whom every man in arms should wish to be.” 


While he was not 


LAURA BRIDGMAN AS SHE IS. 
{From The Boston Travelier.] 
AURA BRIDGMAN is now in her forty-sixth year, and 
between her home and the Perkins Institute she has 
parsed her time thus far, She is tall, slight, graceful in 
form and motion, wears green bands across her eyes, is 
very demonstrative, and at times her face is radiant with 
emotion. She dresses with great care—more to please 
her friends than herself—and takes pride in showing her 
gold watch and other feminine ornamentations. She is 
quite expert in crocheting and plain needle-work, and 
takes much delight in a-sisting one of the teachers in 
the sewing department. A few days ago she was at work 
with perhaps a dozen of the pupils, turning the hems of 
napkins, threading needles with her fingers and teeth. 
She exhibited some of her hemming with as much pride 
as a soldier bearing a trophy froma battle-field. A lady 
on the occasion reterred to, made a purchase from hero 
a crotchet mat, and with aclear articulation Miss Bridg- 
man repeated the word “money” twice. She can utter 
intelligibly the name of a teacher, and such words as 
baby, etc. She forms words with a lead pencil, by the 
aid of a French writing-board. This latter article has 
grooved lines about an eighth of an inch deep, an inch or 
so apart, running transversely across the pasteboard. 
She takes her paper and presses it into the grooves, thus 
making depressions which can be felt by the pencil 
int, and when slightly pressed leaves a letter mark. 
fn furnishing her autograph she writes above her name 
a Scripture text. Oa being asked if she realized the 
meaning of the quotation, “the Lord is my Shepherd,” 
she replied, “fully.” On learning that her questioner 
had been a Sabbath-school teacher for gage years, 
she clasped her hands with delight, and made an attempt 
in a rapturous manner, to speak, giving forth a bird-like 
sound. Miss Bridgman, after the death of her father, 
was selfishly deprived of the little property he left for 
herself and her mother, and she continues to earn a little 
money by the use of her needle. She, however, possesses 
the interest of a bi quest of $2,000 from the Loring fund. 
She is a living monument ot nis devotion, patience, hope 
waiting, watching, and giving of eyes to the blind and 
language to the dumb lips. At the funeral of Dr. Howe 
she knelt and spread flowers over his last resting place, 
as a token of esteem for what he had done for her and 
others similarly efilicted, 
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Norice.—SvUBSCRIBERS WHO DO NOT WISH THEIR 
PAPER DISCONTINUED WILL NEED TO SEND THEIR RE- 
NEWALS BEFORE THE DATE OF EXPIRATION, WHICH I8 
PLAINLY PRINTED ON THE YELLOW LABEL OF ADDRESS. 
THE PAPER WILL BE STOPPED TO SUBSCRIBERS NOT 
RENEWING BY THAT DATE, 


“A pox of trifles” for Chloe Lankton was received 
from Washington, Pennsylvania, and forwarded by us 
to her address, 


As the list of teachers’ arsociatiors and normal-classes 
extends, we are compelled to limit mention in our bulle- 
tin, under the head of Workers in Councils, to organiza- 
tions of a union character. If we noted all thore of vari- 
ous denominations of which we are informed, the bul- 
letin would overrun the space we can fairly give to it. 


Svucn testimony as that borne by Mrs, Edward Ashley 
Walker, in her article on another page, to the general 
character and worth of Sunday-school library books is a 
good offset to the sweeping and baseless denunciations 
of that class of literature so common on the part of those 
who say and write about it a great deal more than they 
know. The books in Sunday-school libraries are not all 
that they should be; but asa rule they are better than 
those found anywhere else. 


In the death of the Rev. Dr. Horace Bushnell the 
country loses ore of the most vigorous, origina], and in- 
fluential thinkers of this generation. His published 
sermons have probably directed and shaped the opinions 
of a larger number than bave his more formal theologi- 
cal treatises. His work on Christian Nurture and 
his Nature and the Supernatural had wide influence, 
both in this country and Great Britain. He has left the 
impress of his character on very many who survive him, 
and all who knew him will bear witness to his loving 
earnestness as a devoted and faithful minister of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


A GOOD-NATURED suggestion of The National Sunday 
School Teacher concerning the Plainfield ‘‘ Sunday School 
Congress” is, that it opens a wide door for all the 
“‘grumblers,” and that whoever has any “complaints 
against the present lesson system and methods of Sun- 
day-school work” can attend there and croak to his 
heart’s content, But the croakers don’t believe in con- 
ventions; and they are sure it’s of no use to reason with 
these Sunday-school fanatics; and they prefer to stay 
where they are and fiad fault with what is said and doue 
at Plainfield, and with those who go there; and they 
have a right to grumble, and it’s the only comfort that’s 
left to them in the world, and as long as no harm comes 
of it, why shouldn’t they do it? Whatever else the 
Plainfield Congress accomplishes, it will not put an end 
to grumbling, and it would be a great pity if it did. 

Tuat the work of God through Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey in Scotland and Ireland was not of mere tem- 
porary effect, is evideat from the testimony of those best 
qualified to judge of its permanency. In a recent pri- 
vate letter from Dublin, a Christian gentleman, whose 
position and character give peculiar weight to his words 
on such a theme, declares that the labors of the Ameri- 
' Can evangelists “in Dublin gave the impetus to a 
great and glorious work,” and, he is “glad to say that 
there is as much life as ever, not only in Dublin, but all 
over Ireland.” While he believes that eternity alone 
will declare the full fruit of these labors; he is sure 





that “Ireland has got such a blessing as never before 
fell to her lot, and apparently it is lasting ; for,” be adds, 
“Tsee signs of it every day.” “The daily noonday 
prayer-meeting is kept up in the Metropolitan Hall, 
and earnest, faithful preaching every Sabbath at four 
o’clock in the Exhibition, and both services are well 
attended.” 





It was old Matthew Henry, we believe, who said, 
“The Lord never revives his work but the devil revives 
his.” It has been said by some later writer, that ‘“‘a true 
revival of religion includes a revival of morality ;” and 
it may be added, that a revival of the devil’s work in- 
cludes a revival of immorality. Just now while the 
Lord’s work is revived in New York City through the 
agency of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, the devil’s work is 
revived at the capital of New York—where indeed it 
has never greatly languished —through the special agency 
of a legislative committee, consisting of Messrs. Camp- 
bell, Dessar, McGowan, Hess, and Husted, portions of 
whose report on crime appear in the New York dailies. 
These men formally recommend to the Legislature of 
New York the removal of the “nominally legal ban,” 
under which some of the most gross and revolting im- 
moralities are now practised, so that those who wish to do 
evil need not be at seeming variance with the law. The 
argument they proffer in favor of such legislative in- 
ducements to misdoing—to the pursuit of that which the 
committee themselves designate as an ‘infamous busi- 
ness ””—is, that crime does exist and will exist, and that 
the hest way is to regulate rather than to forbid it. Of 
course this argument would apply with equal force and 
propriety to stealing and murdering as to the hardly less 
revolting immoralities to which this committee would give 
statutory aid. Indeed it does not appear from the report 
that any member of this committee would object to include 
either of these crimes in his plan of regulation in lieu of 
prohibition. The devil’s work is fairly revived in the 
capital of New York. It behooves all those to whom 
this committee sneeringly allude as “sentimental moral- 
ists”—as distinct from those destitute of moral senti- 
ments—to be united and energetic in resisting him in his 
new machinations of evil. 


N°? little interest is manifested in the question re- 
cently discussed in these columns concerning the 
designation of “golden texts” by the International 
Lesson Committee. Many intelligent workers, who have 
long recogaized the difficulties in the present system to 
which we called public attention, are glad to have the 
subject ventilated. Others, again, who have given it 
little thought are fearful lest any change should deprive 
us of acommon motto text for each Lord’s Day, where 
varied lesson helps are employed. 

The theme is one of manifest importance. Unity in 
study and thought, so far as practicable, is to be desired ; 
but such unity ought not to be secured at the cost of 
perverting the truth. If there is no way of having a 
common golden text without its misleading those who 
study the lesson through its careless or improper selec- 
tion, then it is better to have no union on this point. 
Don’t let the narrow way of truth be blocked up merely 
to bring everybody on to the broad road of common 
error, 

That there have: been serious mistakes in the designa- 
tion of golden texts up to this time is evident to those 
who have examined them with care and fairness. 
The instance we emphasizad, in which the teaching of 
loyalty to Gcd and his anointed was overshadowed by a 
text which pointed merely to good will to men, was but 
one of many which might be named as showing the re- 
sults of an unfortunate selection of a motto text. Two 
years ago, with the lesson in Exodus 17 : 8-16—“ Defeat 
of Amalek,’—a text was taken which showed the 
committee to favor a disputed rendering of the selected 
passage. Instead of teaching the duty of “looking unto 
Jesus the author and finisher of our faith”—our Jeho- 
vah-nissi—in all our conflicts, that lesson was made to 
teach the duty of prayer. Again, a lesson in Numbers 
14: 1-10—* The Smitten Rock”—was made by its golden 
text to teach the preciousness of the water of life, asa 
comfort, instead of the sin of Moses as a warning ; as if 
the lessons of Rephidim and Meribah were identical 
For a review golden text for the fourth quarter of 1874, a 
passage was taken concerning the history of Jesus and 
his disciples after his ascension, whereas the lessons of 
that quarter did not come up to the time of his ascen- 
sin. How a tex: referring to facts subsequent to the 
period of the quarter’s lessons could have been chosen 
for a review of those lessons is not apparent—unless in- 





deed it was one of a lot left over which must be worked 
in. The lesson of “ Jesus and Thomas”—John 20: 
24-31—in last year’s course, would certainly have been 
more clearly indicated by such a text as ‘“ We walk by 
faith, not by sight,” than by the strangely inappropriate 
one, “ Believe in the Lord your God,so shall ye be 
established.” 

The National Sunday School Teacher calls attention to 
the fact that in the lesson of the current quarter, where 
Absalom rebels against his father, and has horses and 
chariots and willing attendants, and wins the hearts of 
the men of Israel, and aspires to the throne of David, 
and seems to have success in his rebellion, the golden 
text brings out the punishment which God visits on the 
disobedient child, although Absalom’s condemnation — 
which is brought out in the following lesson—is neither 
referred to nor indicated in that. 

It is clear that in some way there ought to be an im- 
provement on the present state of things. If the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee are to continue the selection 
of golden texts its members should understand that the 
Sunday-school public desires them to give more of their 
valuable time and attention to this department of their 
work, and thus to secure texts which more fairly repre- 
sent the plain teachings of the designated lessons than 
have many of those hitherto sent out with their appro- 
bation. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL CONGRESS. 


NTEREST in the “ Sunday School Congress,” which 
is to be held at Plainfield next week, is on the in- 
crease, Delegates are already reported from half a 
dozen denominations, including some of the strongest 
representative men from different parts of the country. 
In addition to the special lecturers heretofore announced, 
the Rev. Dr. L. Clark Seelye, president of Smith Col- 
lege for Women, Northampton, Mass., is to lecture, on 
Wednesday evening, March 8, on “ The Bible and intel- 
lectual culture.” The gathering bids fair to be large and 
influential. Those who can attend it may be.sure of a 
profitable occasion. 

Dr. Vincent has this to say about the purposes of the 
‘*Congress,” and his readiness to receive suggestions 
concerning themes for its consideration : 

New York, Feb. 19, 1876. 

On the fifth of March a “ Sunday School Congress” is to 
assemble in Plainfield, N. J., toconsider among other themes 
the question of the International lessons. The whole sub- 
ject of uniform lessons, their relation to the catechiems, to 
the missionary cause, the temperance cause, the Sunday- 
school prayer-meeting, e‘c. etc., will come up. All obje:- 
tions to them are to be carefully considered. The “ Con- 
gress” will, I doubt not, welcome all statemen's of objections, 
difficulties, etc. There are many persons who have thought 
on this whole subject long and carefully. They may enter- 
tain honest doubts in reference to thes: heme of International 
lessons, or see serio 1s d fliculties in the prosecution of them. 
Now I wish to say to all who may read this note that I 
shall be glad to present to the Congress for their considera- 
tion any letters which persons, not able to be present, may 
see proper to write, setting forth difficulties or objections in 
the lines above indicated. Communications of this character 
may be addressed either to the PresipENT of the Sunday 
School Congres:, or to myself at Plainfield, N. J. 

J. H. Vincent. 





PRAYER AND THE LAWS OF NATURE. 


T can hardly be doubted that good has resulted from 
the free discussion, during the past two or three 
years, of prayer and its answers. Infidels have not 
come to be believers in consequence; but faint-hearted 
and doubting Christian disciples have had their faith 
streng:hened through the fresh exhibits of God’s call 
and encouragement to prayer, and the new testimony to 
his readiness to make good his every promise, pr ffered 
by those who have taken him at his word. More dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus pray to-day in the firm belief 
that God will grant them specific answers according to 
their needs and requests, than ever before. Many who 
were in doubt two years ago have now an abiding faith 
in God as the answerer of prayer. 

The Christian scientists have done good service in 
this direction. There are those who did not need their 
aid—men and women by the thousand who read the 
explicit promises of God in the Bible and believed 
them, without asking how it was possible for God to do 
as be had said he would. But again, there were those 
who had been confused through the vague theorizing of 
men who called themselves scientists, yet were giving 
little prominence to facts, and much to their own fan- 
cies in the discussion of this subject. They needed just 
the help which men like President Hopkins and Pro- 
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fessor Tayler Lewis could give to them. They have been 
led by such men to see that it is perfectly reasonable to 
believe that God will do what he promises to do, in 
spite of all seeming obstacles, and now they are ready 
to trust unwaveringly. 

The high sounding term “the laws of Nature ”—na- 
ture spelled with a capital N—has confused a great 
many who heard it, knowing as little what it meant as 
did those who used it ; but that term is less startling and 
impressive than a little time ago to those who have 
looked at both sides of the prayer question. A “law” 
presupposes a lawgiver. Now either Nature or God 
gives the law as to material things. Those who look 
upon Nature as the lawgiver are not Christian believers, 
and their fancies need not trouble Christians. Those, 
on the other hand, who believe that God has made the 
laws which govern nature, must admit that he knows 
better what the laws are, and how they are to be con- 
formed to his plans for his children, than does any un- 
inspired college professor or other human scientist. 

The Rabbins said, that \.:.en God made the Red Sea 
he so formed it that its waters should open whenever the 
rod of Moses was stretched over it. In other words, it 
was God’s law in nature that that exception to common 
custom with those waters should take place. That cer- 
tainly is a much more reasonable theory than the one 
assumed by those who think that nature i: a machine 
running on its own track to its own destination, while 
God sits by powerless to influence or control its opera- 
tions at the request of his children. No man can say 
with certainty that anything is a Jaw of nature unless 
he finds the letter of that law in God’s Word. He may 
think, and guess, and fancy, from certain things which 
he sees, that God has made this and that as a law, but it 
is all an unproved theory unless he can quote the chap- 
ter and verse of the divine Statute Book. 

And one thing is certain, there is no “law of nature” 
which can hinder God in answering the prayers of his chil- 
dren for just what they need and ask for in child-like faith, 
As Professor Tayler Lewis has said: “On this question 
of prayer and its objective efficacy when rightly offered, 
the Saviour’s words—if we mean to take Christ at all as 
our guide—are too plain for any misinterpretation. Di- 
rections to pray, to pray importunately, for outward as 
well as for inward good, for everything that we need, 
and which our heavenly Father sees that we need, are 
scattered throughout the Gospels. To such a prayer for 
such a need, nature presents no insuperable obstacles. 
Mountains shall give way if the faith, the want, the 
emergency, the moral demand require the intervention.” 
Therefore “men ought always to pray and not to faint.” 
And God’s children are praying, and he is giving them 
answers. Prayers of faith arecommon. Specific answers 
to them are just as frequent. Those who expect answers 
to their prayers receive them. Those who do not pray 
for particular benefits, or who praying do not-look for 
specific answers, fall sadly short of their privileges as 
disciples. 





BRIEFLY. 


——@—_——. 


—Mr. Spurgeon says pithily, that “every open-air 
preacher ought to be an in-door student.” 


—QOue of the latest religious organizations in London is 
“ The Stock Exchange Christian Association.” This carries 
the gospel directly to the “ bulls?” and “ bears.” 


—According to Dr. Philip Schaff, John Calvia seems to 
have been only a lay preacher, there being no evidence that he 
ever received human ordination according to any form. 


—A correspondent asks us to help him in his efforts to 
** Resque some Wayered youth and rave the Temted from 
Ruin.” He rightly thinks we ought to be willing to “ Du” 
this. Weele Tri. 


—During the past six years the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication has sent out 300,000 copies of the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism. It does not look as if the Sunday- 
school had driven out the catechism, in that denomination. 


—The National Sunday School Teacher tells the good story 
of a scholar who when asked, in the lesson of “ David spar- 
ing Saul,” why David compared himself to “a flea,” replied, 
that he guessed “ I: was becuuse Saul couldn’t catch him.” 


—A promicent Chrisiian worker, who was urged to make 
pudlic his part in the initiation of a popular religious 
movement, lest others should get the credit to which he was 
entitled, replied: “ In these days of ‘ t:umpets and pitchers’ 
I would rather be broken than blowed.” 


—Dr. Austin Phelps, of Andover, urges the importance 
of clergymen taking more than half an hour for their ser- 





mons that they may expound the doctrines of theology. He 
naturally thinks that while the gospel may well be preached 
in thirty minutes, it will take a good deal more time than 
that to show the meaning of some theological dogmas. 

—Mibesionary salaries sound larger in China than the net 
results justify. Sia Sek Ong, a Methodist native preacher 
says: “ This yearfI have been paid 100,000 [cash] as salary.” 
The sum named amounts to $88. The currency “ inflation- 
ists’? seem to have things their own way in assessing the 
value of “cash” in China. 

—Good Dr. Henson, of The Baptist Teacher, declares, that 
since the editor of Taz Sunpay ScHoon Times and his asso- 
ciate “ are both progressive radicals, and there’s no telling but 
they will run away with the machine,” he insists “that 
there shall be a third editor—a regular, stupid, pig-headed 
old fogy—hitched on to pull the other way, and prevent 
them from going too far and too fast.” Moreover he says 
“he can furnish the man.” Now, this being so, we say, Send 
him along, Doctor: if indeed you think his own paper can 
get on without him. 

—The Congregationalist tells of a little girl “ who was dis- 
appointed because her name could not be found in the Bible,” 
but who has determined to “be such a good girl that if an- 
other Bible be written, her name shall go into that.” The 
comfort of having one’s name in the Bible would depend a 
good deal on how it was mentioned there. Cain and Absalom 
and Judas did not gain much by the prominence given to 
their names in that book. But “another book was opened, 
which is the book of life.’ Not all whose names are in the 
Bible enter into the City of God, “ but they which are written 
in the Lamb’s book of life.” 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


— @——— 


YEACHERS naturally, and properly too, have special 
interest in their own classes. This interest must not rest 
upon the class asa whole, but it must descend to the 
individuals, and grasp each of them. But beyond the 
class the interest of each teacher must extend to the 
school as a whole. The superintendent has special 
responsibility there, but alas for him! if he be left to 
carry it alone. The individual scholar, the class, and 
the whole school, must be upon the hearts of all the 
laborers. SE 


Great prominence is justly given to the power of soci- 
ability in religious work. The strangers who drift into 
our places of worship ought to be met with a hearty wel- 
come, and the opportunity of securing a hold upon them 
should be sought after the services, Mr. Moody well 
said, ‘‘ Many a time the meeting doesn’t really begin till 
it closes.” Whatever may have been the spirit of a 
meeting it should be followed up with a genial, Chris- 
tian sociability. But caution must be exercised upon 
this point. From cheerfulness, it is no difficult matter 
to pass over to levity, or to a jovial demonstrativeness 
which will lessen rather than increase the prospect of 
accomplishing good. Pure, outgushing, spiritual joy 
should be characteristic of each Christian, and this is 
far removed from what frequently marks the breaking 
up of a religious meeting. Satan, when unable to hinder 
work, sometimes helps it so heartily that it is shoved to 
excess and thus its power is lost. 


“The Sunday School Times Scholars’ Quarterly,” 
meets with warm favor from the many workers who are 
using it. Conceraing one of its suggestions, Mr. John 
B. Smith has this couasel to give to superintendents : 

Tse “Scholars’ Quarterly” in its Words of Counsel 
to Scholars, says, ‘‘ With each lesson you will be asked 
to write out certain facts. By such writing you will 
gain more interest in the lesson; you will acquire a 
clearer understanding of it; you will be helped to re- 
member it; you will satisfy yourself how clearly you 
know its facts ; you will acquire the ability to express 
your thoughts properly; you will have a record—if you 
preserve your writing—which will one day give you 
pleasure and profit in reviewing.” 

To those superintendents with whom to will has been 
present, but who have not yet found how to perform, 
these suggestions are made. 

1. Get your teachers enlisted for the plan and do as 
much work through them as possible. 

2. Make your requirements for writing very easy. 
Suggest something more difficult if you choose, but on 
no account Omit the easier plans, to encourage the weak 
and timid. 

3. Write, yourself, in a plain, simple style, and offer 
to read what you write to any scholar or class who 
will ask it of you. 

4. Buy a lot of cheap blank books, costing from one 
to ten cents each, and offer them free to all who will 





come for them and will promise to write in them some- 
thing about each lesson. Encourage the scholars to 
keep for one year the books in which they have written, 
and give them new books as often as they show the old 
ones well filled. It is marvelous what an effect these 
little gifts will sometimes have. Children will swarm 
up to get the books, and will begin the next Sunday to 
write in them, and will continue to do so till it becomes 
a habit; children who otherwise would have been un- 
moved by your appeals. 


It ought to be clearly understood by every Christian 
who undertakes the work of a Sunday-school teacher 
that certain responsibilities attach to that position, It 
will not do for one to say that because he is a volunteer 
laborer he need not be faithful to his trust. A Chris- 
tian’s word should be as good as his bond, and he ought 
to be true to duty even if he does not receive day wages 
for his fidelity. In some schools the teachers are re- 
quired to enter formally into covenant with their co- 
workers on their installation into office. There is an ad- 
vantage in this, from its bringing the required duties of 
the position fairly before the teacher’s mind at the start, 
and again from the hold it gives to the superintendent 
ox his teachers for the performance of the specified ser- 
vice. A covenant of this kind adopted some time ago 
in the Sunday-school of St. Andrew’s Protestant Epis- 


TEACHER’S COVENANT. 
Being aware of my responsibility asa 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER, 
and of the need of faithfulness and regularity, 
I DO COVENANT AND PROMISE, 


The Lord being my Helper, 

I. To be in my place in the schooi at least five minutes : 
before the time for opening each session, and to remain : 
during the entire exercises. 

Il. To prepare. by study and prayer, for teaching each 

: lesson, before going to my class; aud to attend the teach- 
: er’s weekly study-meeting as often as I can. 

LIL. To visit each of my scholars, or have each visit me, 
at least once every three mouths 

IV. To visit, at my earliest a each of my 
scholars who may be absent from the class. 

V. To provide a s ibstitute, or early notify the superin- 
tendent, when about to be absent from school. 

VI. To forfeit my clas., if absent or late, three sessions 
in succession, without an excuse satisfactory to the su- 
perintendent 

VII. To labor and pray for the good of each of my 
scholars. 

VIIL. To co-operate in all the work of the school. 

: JAMES 5: 20. 


Some of the most vaiusbie counci.s of workers, are the 
litle gatherings of those who tvii ia some one school. 
A New England pastor writes, that as he had been fur 
several years acting both as superiatendent and pastor, 
he felt himself somewhat exhausted ; and was apprehen- 
sive that his congregation and even bis school had out- 
grown him. To quicken his own pulse he convened 
a council of his own workers, calling them to an early 
tea in their chapel. After tea they spent the evening in 
talking, (1) About the best way of studying a lesson ; (2) 
About the best way of teaching and applying a lesson ; 
(3) About their own school, and ways of making it better. 
Tne teachers came to tea, and tarried to talk, as was 
very natural, They were an intelligent, iodustrious 
party, such as could not fail to impart inspiration when 
they became aroused. They talked most vigorously, but 
failed to get beyond the first and second pvints, one 
declaring that he must stop there, as he wanted to 
think over what he had already heard. Ia this one little 
council, upon the best way to study a lesson, it was sug- 
gested as follows: Have an appointed time for study. 
Prepare yourself by praye:. Read the chapter in which 
the lesson occurs; also parallel passages, and marginal 
refereac’s. -Commit the text of the lesson to me nory if 
you can, but be sure to commit its spiris, Have a plan, 
and make your preparation upon it in each lesson. 
Leara ali you can, before you appeal tothe helps. Press 
all your reading and observation iato the service of ilius- 
trating the lesson. Upon teaching and applying the 
lesson, the following hiats were dropped: Oome from 
prayer, and with a loving hesrc. If the lesson has not 
been read in the opening exercises, read it in the c'aas. 
Expect the complete atteation of all. Follow your pre- 
arranged plan. To bring a commentary into a class, 
lowers the teacher in the estimation of the pupils. Be 
familiar with the geography and history of the le:son, so 
that it may be used if necessary, but do not overdo 
history and geography. Inspire reverence and love for 
all sacred thoughts and things. Labor for immediate 
conversions. Labor for the upbuilding of Christian 
character, and to lead to clear, full knowledge of God's 
Word. Ifso much that is good was gathered.in a council 
of this one school, why may not as much be secured else- 
where? Try it, 
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SPECIMEN EXERCISES. 





ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


{Park Congregational Sunday School, Norwich, Conn.) 
OPENING 
Superintendent : 


Praise ye the Lord. Praise God in his sanctuary: praise him in 
the firmament of his power (Psalm 150; 1). 


Infant Department : 


O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good: for his mercy en- 
dureth forever (Psalm 118: 29). 


school : 


Praise him for his mighty acts: praise him according to his excel- 
lent greatness (Psalm 15y: 2). 


Concert : 


Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord. Praise ye the 
Lord (Psalin 150 ; 6). 


Hyman : 
Superintendent ; 


Unto thee lift | up mine eyes, O thou that dwellest in the heavens 
(Psalm 128; 1). 


School : 


Behold, as the eyes of servants look unto the hand of their mas- 
ters, and as the eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her mistress, so 
our eyes wait npon the Lord our God, until that he have mercy upon 
us (Psalm 12%; 2). 


Superintendent : 


My soul waiteth for the Lord more than bog A that watch for the 
m rning: I say, more than they that watch for the morning (Psalm 
18) : 6). 


ichool: 
But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; they 


shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary ; and they shall walk, and not faint (Isaiah 40: 31). 


Concert : 


Let us, therefore, come boldly unto the throne of grare, that we 
meg obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need (Hebrews 
4: 16). 


Prayer: 


Immediately followed by the Lord’s Prayer, repeated by the 
whole school, | y 


R ad, respoasive!y, the Scripture verses of the lesson of 
the day. 
Superintendent :. : . 


Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eternal life. 
And they are they which testify of me (John 5: 39). 


School : 


Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that I might not sin against 
thee (Psalm 119: 11). 


ruperintendent : 


Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear God, and 
keep his commandments, for this is the whole duty of man (Ecclesi- 
astes 12: 18). 


school : 


And this is his commandment: That we should believe on the 
name of his Son Jesus Christ, and love one another, as he gave us 
commandment (1 John 8; 23). 


Superintendent : 


Herein is love, not that we loved Cod, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins (1 John 4; lv). 


School : 


If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us froni all unrighteousness (1 John 1: 9), 


‘o- cert: 


Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood. Aud hath made us kings and priests unto God and his 
Father ; to tm be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen 
(Kev. 1: 5, 6) 


Hymn (school standing) : 

N >tices, and brief review of the preceding Sunday’s les- 
son, by the superintendent. 

Missionary collection. 

Scudy of the lesson for forty minutes. 


CLOSING, 
Hymn: 
| The school rises and remains standing through the ful- 
lowing | 
Superintendent : 


Behold, now the day draweth toward evening; behold, the day 
groweth to an end (Judges 19: 9). 


School : 


Yet the Lord will command his loving-kindness in the day-time, 
and in the night his song shall be with me, and my prayer unto the 
God of my life (Psalm 42; 8). 


Superintendent ; 


The Lord biess thee and keep thee. The Lord make his face shine 
upon thee, and be gracious unto thee (Numbers 6; 24, 25), 


School: . 


The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace 
(Numbers 6; 26). 


Superintendent : 


Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us. 
Uuto him be glory in the church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, 
world without end. Amen (Ephesians 8: 20, 21). 
| Tae schvol be seated, and ciasses retire in their regular 

order. | 


Organ voluntary while school is retiring. 





CONCERT EXERCISE. 
{Prepared for the Green Point, Long Island, Presbyterian Sunday 
a School. } 
BLESSING AND CURSING, 
Leader : 

What were the words of the Lord, by his servant 
Moses, as he gave direction for the reading of the bless- 
ings and cursings at Ebal and Gerizim? 

School : 


Behold, I set before you this day a blessing and a curse; a blessing, 
if ye obey the commandments of the Lord your God, which I com- 





mand you this day: and a curse, if ye will not obey the command- 
ments of the Lord your God. 


Leader : 


What are some of the blessings and cursings set 
before us, as to our duty toward God? 
School : 
Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, 
and whose heart departeth from the Lord. For he shall be like the 
heath in the desert, and shall not see when good cometh; but shall 


inhabit the parched places in the wilderness, in a salt land and not 
inhabited. 


Leader : 

Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope the 
Lord is. For he shall be asa tree planted by the waters, and that 
spreadeth out her roots by the river, and shall not see when heat 
cometh, but her leaf shall be green; and shall not be careful in the 
year of drought, neither shall cease from yielding fruit. 


School : 

Cursed be the man that maketh any graven or molten image an 
abomination unto the Lord. 
Leader : 

Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord, that delighteth greatly in 
his commandments. 
School : 

Cursed be he that contirmeth not all the words of this law to do 
them. 
Leader : 

Blessed are they that do his commandments, that they may have 


ay to the tree of life, and may enter in through the gates into the 
city. 


School: 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain: for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain. 
Leader : 

Blessed is he that considereth the poor: the Lord will deliver him 
in time of trouble. 

School : 

Cursed be he that perverteth the judgment of the stranger, father- 

less, and widow. 
Leader : 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shal] obtain mercy. 
School : 

Woe to him that coveteth an evil covetousness to his house, that he 
jon f set his nest on high, that he may be delivered from the power of 
leader: 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 

School : 

The thoughts of the wicked are an abomination to the Lord. 
Leader : 

Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit the earth. 


Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world. 


The mansions of the blest 
In glorious beauty stand, 
Where all shall sweetly rest 
Who reach the heavenly land ; 
And the joyful day is speeding 
When the ransomed host shall come, 
When, all earthly scenes receding, 
They shall hail the saints’ sweet home. 


CHoRUs: 


Yes, the happy, happy day speeds on 
When the raneouaoa of the Lord shall come, 
When through all the bright, eternal day 
They dwell with Christ at home 


Saenes rade storms arise 
er all our pilgrim way, 
The angry, = fing 
Pregent no cheering ray. 

But we know the eun is beaming 

Bright beyond the tempest’s gloom, 
And the golden light is streaming 

Gladly round the saints’ sweet home.—CHorvus 


Then iet us bear the cross 
Till we that home obtain ; 
Count earthly treasures loss, 
So we may glory gain. 
Then with oe rapture singing, 
We will lay our armor down, 
And while heaven with shouts is ringing 
We will take the victor’s crown.—Cuorvs. 
Leader : 
Are any of us exempted from the curses of the law ? 


School : 


As many as are of the works of the law are under the curse : for it 
is written, Cursed is every one that continueth not in ali things 
which are written in the book of the law to do them. But that no 
man is justified by the law in the sight of God, it is evident : for, The 
just shall live by faith. 


Leader : : 


By faith in whom are we to be shielded from the 
curse which threacens sinaers ? 


School : 

Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us: for it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree: that the blessing of Abraham might come on the Gentiles 
through Jesus Christ; that we might receive the promise of the 
Spirit through faith. 


Leader : 

Do the blessings and cursings of God end with the 
present life? 
School : 


And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, write, Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; and their works do fol- 
low them. 


Leader : 


What sa God to those who have merited his 


curses and desire his blessings ? 
School : 


Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord: though 





your sins be as scarlet, they shall be. as white as snow; though they 
2 red like crimson, they shall be as wool. 


Leader : 


Waat is our duty, if we would be spared from the 
curse of God for our sins? 
School: 

If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 
/ eader : 


By what may we be cleansed from sin? 
School : 
The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin 
Leader : 
Thanks be to God, whieh giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ 
The voice of free grace cries, 
Escape to the mountain ; 
For Adam’s lost race 
Christ hath opened a fountain 
For sin and uncleanness, 
And every transgression ; 
His blood flows most freely 
In streams of salvation, 


Cuorvs :—Halleluiah to the Lamb, 
Who has purchased our pardon! 
We will praise him again 
When we pass over Jordan. 
Now glory to God 
In the highest is given ; 
Now glory to God 
Is re echoed in. heaven ; 
Around the whole earth 
Let us tell the glad story, 
And sing of his love, 
His salvation and glory.—CHorvs. 


When on Zion we stand, 

Having gained the blest shore, 
With our harps in our hands 

We will praise evermore; 
We'll range the blest fields 

On the banks of the river, 
And sing of redemption 

For ever and ever.—CHoRvs. 


A DEDICATORY SERVICE. 


TO BE USED ON THE OCCASION OF THE DEDICATION 
OF A SUNDAY-8CHOOL ROOM. 
{From The Normal Ciass.} 
1, Voluntary. 4 Reading the Scriptures, 
2. Prayer. 5. Song. 
3. Song. 6. Responsive Service : 
leader: 


These were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that they re- 
ceived the word with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scrip- 
tures daily, whether those things were so. All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproot, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness, 


Congregation : 


That the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works. 


Leader : 


Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eternal life: 
and they are they which testify of me. 


ongregation : 


The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul: the testimony 
of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 


/ eader . 

Thy statutes have been my songs iu the house of my pilgrimage. 
Congreyation : 

Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path. 
Leader : 

Sanctify them through thy truth: thy word is truth. 

( ongregation : 

Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that I might not sin against 
thee. 
Leader : 

Above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked And take the helmet of 
~alvation, and the sword of the Spirit which is the word of God. 
Congregation : 


Praying always with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, and 
watching thereunto with all perseverance aud supplicat.on for all 
saints, 


leader: 


For the word of God is quick, and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit. and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. 


Congregation : 


Is not my word like as a fire? saith the Lord; and like a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces? 


7. Song. 8. Voices from the School: 
Leader: 


Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom; teach 
ing and admon shing one another in psalms aud hymus and spiritual 
songs, singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord. 


First Group: 


How sweet are thy words unto my taste! yea, sweeter than honey 
to my mouth. 


Second Group ;: 

More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold. 
Third Group: 

The words of the Lord are pure words: as silver tried in a furnace 
of earth, purified seven times. 
Fourth Group: 

I rejoice at thy word, as one that findeth great spoil. 
Fifth Group: 

Therefore I love thy commandments above gold; yea, above fine 
gold. 
Stath Group: 

The law of thy mouth is better unto me than, thousands of gold 
and silver. 
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All the Groups: 


I have rejoiced in the way of thy testimonies, as much as in all 
riches. 


Leader : 
And they brought voung children to him, that he should touch 
them ; and his disciples rebuked those that brought them. 


First (reoup : 
But when Jesus saw it. he was much displeased. and said unto 


them, Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not; for of such is the kingdom of God. 


second Group: 

Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child, he shall not enter therein. 
Lhird Group : 

And he took them up im his arm, put his hands upon them, and 
blessed them, 
Fourth Group: 


And the blind and the lame came to him in the temple; and he 
healed them. 


Fifth Group: 
And when the chief priests and scribes saw the wonderful things 


that he did, and the chil‘ren ecryiug in the temple, and saying, 
Hosanna to the Son of David; they were sore displeased. 


& ith Group . 
And said unto him, Hearest thou what these say? And Jesus saith 


unto them, Yea; have ye never read, Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise? 


9. Song. 
10 Address. 
11. Trustees’ Presentation. 


12. Declaration. 
13. Dedicatory Prayer. 
14. Dedication Hymn: 


BY MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 


1 Great Builder, from whose perfect thought 
Burst, like a flower, creation’s plan ; 
Whose patient hand through ages wrought 
To shape a dwelling-place for man. 


2 Not with thy wisdom, or thy might, 
Can we, thy children, build to-day, 
Since thou coaldst poise the stars of light, 
And hold them on their shining way. 


Weak are our hands, but striving still 
To bring thy glorious kingdom near, 
We work obedient to thy will, 
And claim thy strength, and know no fear. 


4. Enter thy temple, glorious King! 
And write thy name upon its shrine, 
Thy peace to shed, thy j»y to bring, 
And seal its courts forever thine. 


5. Abide with us, O Lord, we pray ; 
Our strength, our comfort, and our light ; 
Sun of our joy’s unclouded day ! 
Star of our sorrow’s troubled night! 


6 If from thy paths our souls should stray, 
Yet turn to seek thy pard’ning grace, 
Cast not our contrite prayer away, 
But hear from heaven, thy dwelling-place. 


7. Grant us to walk in peace and love, 

And find, at last. some humble place, 
In that great temple built above, 

Where dwell thy saints before thy face. 


15 Responsive Service : 
Superintendent : 

Praise ye the Lord. 
J eachers : 

Praise God in his sanctuary. 
Echool: 

Praise him in the firmament of his power. 
Superin‘endent : 

Praise ye the Lord from the heaven. 
Jeachers : 

Praise him in the heights. 
School : 

Praise ye hii, all his angels; praise ye him, all his hosts. 
Superintendent : 

Praise ye him, sun and moon: 
Jeachers : 

Praise him, all ye stars of light. 
School: 


Praise him, ye heavens of heavens, and ye waters that be above 
the heavens. 


HALLELUIAH! 
Lord of every land and nation, 
Ancient of eternal days! 
Sonnded throug. the wide creation 
Be thy just exalted praise. 
Halleluiah ! 
Halleluiah ! Halleluiah! Amen. 


Superintendent : 

Praise the Lord from the varth, ye dragons, and all deeps: 
All: 

Fire, and hail ; snow, and vapor; stormy wind fulfilling his word; 
Superintendent : 

Mountains, and all hills; 
All: 

Beasts, and all cattle; creeping things, and flying fowl. 
Superintendent : 


fruitful trees, and all cedars: 


Kings of the earth, and all people: princes, and all judges of the 
earth: 


Ail; 

Both young men, and maidens: old men, and children: 
Superintendent : 

Let them praise the name of the Lord: 
All: 


For his name alone is excellent; his glory is above the earth and 
icaven, 


| Let all sing | 


For the grandeur of thy nature— 
Grand beyond a seraph’s thought— 
For created works of power, 
Works with skill and kindness wrought : 
Halleluiah ! Amen. 





For thy providence that governs 
Through thine empire’s wide domain,— 
Wings an angel, guides a sparrow,— 
Blessed be thy gentle reign : 
Halleluiah ! Amen. 
Superintendent : 
The Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavens: 
All: 
And his kingdom reigne‘h over all. 
Superintendent : 


Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in strength, that do his 
commandments. 


All: 
Hearkening unto the voice of his word. 
Superintendent : 
Bless ye the Lord, all ye his hosts; 
All: 
Ye ministers of his, that do his pleasure. 
Superintendent : 
Bless the Lord, all his works in all places of his dom!nion: 
All: 
Bless the Lord, O my soul. 
Superintendent : 
Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord. 
All: 
Praise ye the Lord: 
16. Doxology. 
Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise him, all creatures here below ; 


Praise him above, ye heavenly host ; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


17. Benediction. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


{Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully received.) 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 




















Missouri, State, at Kansas City May 16-18, 1876. 
New York, State, at Utica. June 6-8, 1876. 
Nebraska, State, at Fre t June 6-8, 1876. 
Indiana, State, at Fort Wayne June 6-8, 1876. 
Ohio, State, at Dayton June 7, 8, 1876. 
Iowa, State, at Council Bluffs........ June 13-15, 1876, 
Kentucky, State, at Framkfort.............cssccsccseeeee essseeeeeed UNC 20-28, 1876. 
Sunday School Congress, at Plainfield, N. J..........-sse+« March 5-10, 1876. 


Assembly of the Northwest, at Clear Lake, lowa...June 27-July 4, 1876. 
Centennial Assembly, at Ocean Grove, N. J........00++-...J uly 22-80, 1876. 
Chautauqua Assembly, at Fair Point, N. Y............... August 1-15, 1876, 





NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


New York, Superintendents’ Meeting (Union), at the Fulton Street 
Prayer-meeting room, every Tuesday, at 4 P.M. 


New York Primary Normal-class (Union), at 804 Fourth Avenue, 
every Saturday, at 3 P.m., taught by Mrs. 8. W. Clark. 
New York Sunday School Teachers’ Association (Union), at Fourth 


Avenue Presbyterian Church on the third Monday evening of each 
month. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal-class (Union), at the Hanson Place Baptist 
Church, every Thursday evening. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday School Union, at the Hanson Place, Meth. 
Epis. Church, on the second Monday evening of each month, ex- 
cept July and August. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study in the Y. M.C. A. 
Hall, every Saturday at4p.m. Led during March by the Rev. Dr. 
Reuben Jeffery. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
noon, at 54 North Fourth Street. Also, every Thursday evening at 
the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting of Infant-class teachers every Saturday, at 
4Pp.M., at No. 8 North Charles Street. 


Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. r 


3t. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday in Dr. 
Post’s Church, corner Tenth and Locust Streets. Led by the Rev. 
Dr. C. L. Goodell. 


Dubuque, Iowa, Teachers’ Institutes in the parlor of the Y. M.C. A. 
Rooms, March 10, 24; April 7, 21. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for the exposition of the In- 
ternational lessons every Saturday, in the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Led by the Rev. Principal Caven, of Knox 
College. 


New Haven, Conn., Union Normal-class, with lesson study, second 
Monday evening of each month, in different churches. 


THE BROOKLYN NORMAL-CLASS. 


N Thursday, February 3, the Rev. Dr. Duryea gave 

his closing normal-class address. His topic was, 

“The feelings.” In discussing which he said, as reported 
in The Brooklyn Eagle: 


We use the word “ feeling” to express a variety of things. 
We say “feel” of a thing when we mean to “touch,” and if 
the sensation of cold or heat affects us we say we “ feel” cold 
or hot. So by the word feeling we express all the sensations 
of the body. So by ajfigure of speech we have carried the 
word over into the soul, There is in the soul a sensation 
which we call desire, not meaning those in relation to the 
body, as desires for power, for fame, for reputation or wealth. 








There are also the sentiments of hope and fear. There is | 


also affection going outward after another, and these are all 
included in what we call feelings. 

Emotion is the outward expression of feeling. We can 
have feeling without emotion, but not emotion without feel- 
ing. I may have fear, but be too proud to show it. If I 
scream or turn pale that is the emotion, or the manifestation 
of the fear. Feeling is the experience, and emotion the 
manifestation. Character is determined by the desires, mani- 
fested by the feelings. A man may have a desire for a cer- 
tain kind of reputation, and sacrifice every moral considera- 
tion to attain it. The sentiment of hope or fear may deter- 
mine a man’s action, and help to form his character. Fear 
or hope may be a motive to determine a man in a certain 
channel of action. 

It is by intelligence that the objects of desire, sentiment, 
and affection are brought before the mind and heart. So 
when you address the intellect, you address the feelings; for 
how are you to get at the feelings and the heart unless you 
appeal to the intellect? Christ always taught quietly and 
calmly; with him the proportion of exhortation to discourse 
is very small indeed. It is very seldom that he appeals to 
the feelings. All the epistles begin with teaching, oftentimes 
with hard and vigorous logic, and at the end after the lever- 
age is made then comes the exhortation and appeal. So the 
truth comes out that to excite the feelings you must put be- 
fore the intellect that which excites the feelings. Touch the 
intellect and you reach the feelings. So if you wish to reach 
the sentiments it is better and more effectually done by ap- 
peals to the intellect. If I am on a ship, and see the water 
pouring in through a hole in the side, I will do more ser- 
vice by pointing out the ‘hole than by weeping and tearing 
my hair. The spouting of the water will have more effect 
than my spouting. The way to deal with a man’s nature is 
to put clearly, definitely, and totally the things that awaken 
the feelings. 

But why do not men take hold of the things of religion as 
they do in other fields of thought? It comes from what we 
have called depravity, and there must be what we call the 
change of heart, and this being the work of the Holy Spirit 
is beyond our power. But this we are sure of, that after we 
have taught faithfully, and have placed before the mind the 
things which should awaken the soul, we can leave the Holy 
Spirit to do the rest of the work. There will come a time 
when the Spirit will work and then we can go further and 
appeal to the feelings, can put the truth before the mind and 
press it home to the heart. In Scotland, Moody and Sankey 
preached and sang with great effect, but the hard-headed 
Scotch preachers had been teaching for a generation, and had 
prepared the soil for the reception of the seed of truth. The 
heart must be treated as a very sacred thing, and should not 
be trifled with. Feeliags are the property of the individual, 
and are not to be excited needlessly and without fair prospect 
of result. Teach the truth and watch for the time when the 
Spirit shall work, and then drive home the truth to the heart, 


Oa February 10, the Rev. J. M. Buckley, of Stamford, 
Connecticut, addressed the class upon the “Science of 


questioning.” Upon this topic Mr. Buckley first defined 
the various uses of qu:stioning. Hs thea proceeded as 
follows : 


It is important that the question should never suggest the 
answer. If you ask a boy who wrote the Book of Psalms, 
and he says, David; you can reasonably believe that he knew. 
If you ask him whether David or Isaiah wrote the Book of @ 
Psalms and he says David, there are five hundred thousand 
chances out of a million that he guessed at it. But except 
in the cases of very small children, if the answer is suggested 
by the question, you are only wasting your time. In the 
next place the questions must be short and the ideas must be 
contained in the substantive. There was once a stern old 
school teacher, who said to a little boy, ‘‘ Boy, do you know 
who created this great revolving sphere?” The poor boy 
had no idea what he’meant, and when the question was re- 
peated he thought the best thing he could do was to confess 
and so he said, in trembling tones: “I did it, sir, but I'll 
never do it again.” In the next place, don’t let the question 
be in the form of a conundrum. Some teachers ask all 
questions as if they were conundrums. When I was before 
a Jersey school-board for examination as a teacher, one of 
the old gentlemen puzzled me with the question, ‘*‘ What did 
Moses write the ten commandments on?” the point of the 
inqpiry being that Moses did not write the commandments, 

Questions of opinion and reason should be properly pro- 
poctioned. Some teachers are all reasoning, and some rely 
upon their observations. It is important to obtain an idea 
of the growth of reasoaing on a child’s mind. I remember 
the case of a little boy who, after listening to the story of 
Jonah and the whale, said, “ I don’t believe one word of it.” 
“Why don’t you believe it?” I asked. “ Because,” said he, 
“there isn’t a fish large enough to do it without killing both 
of them.” I was to get the opinion of this child, for the 
germa of skepticism were there. It was also a very neat 
point to make that boy see what takes place ordinarily, and 
what takes place when God performs a miracle. Never take 
it for granted that your scholars have correct ideas on relig- 
ious subjects. The opinions of children are generally 
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merely jumbles of what they have heard. You must re- 
member that they have very little voluntary power of thought 
and the younger ones have hardly any at all. Your chil- 
dren are getting opinions on all kinds of subjects, and you 
must question them. We must use questioning as a whip of 
scorpions over the heads of lazy scholars, and we should do 
it all the more if he be the son of the richest man in the 
church. To the dull scholar, we should be faithful and 
kind, helping him continually with the right sort of ques- 
tions. 

Let us now take up for consideration the tone in which 
the question is to be put. Some teachers ask the question in 
a tone that seems to say, “If you don’t anewer it will be the 
worse for you.” I once had a teacher that had that style, so 
that until you got used to him it was difficult to answer. 
Don’t put the question as if you were ready to rebuke the 
scholar if he should fail, and don’t put the question in that 
exultant tone which seems to say, “ Now I have got you ;” 
and, above all things, don’t put it in an indifferent tone, for 
there is nothing worse than that. 

Remember, that people don’t know anything until they 
can tell it. No man has a thought unless he has it in some 
kind of words in his mind. The best way to find out the 
idea in the mind of a scholar is to make him tell it. The 
reflex of a question well put on the teacher is magnificent. 
As far as object teaching is concerned, one good question is 
worth three barrels of missionary curiosities. The idea 
won't stick unless you draw it in and out half a dozen times 
with questions. Socrates was a great questioner, and so was 
Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. The Great Master himself was a 
questioner. Over three-fourths of Christ’s discourses are 
based on questions. I do not desire to underrate object 
teaching or direct address, but both without questions would 
be useless. 


EPISCOPAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


MEETING of the Sunday School Association ot 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 
was held Monday evening, February 14, in the Sunday- 
school building of the Holy Trinity Church, Walnut 
Street, above Nineteenth. Mr. George O. Thomas occu- 
pied the chair. The question for consideration was, 
“ What is the best way of securing the attendance of 
children at church—shall they be compelled to go, or 
only advised and encouraged?” The Rev. Joseph R. 
Moore, Rav. C. D. Cooper, Meesrs. Francis Wells, 
E. R. Bowen, and others entered into the discussion. 

It was urged on the one side, that as at all other pe- 
riods of life thére was no escape from the rigors of law, 
so no part of childhood should be exempted from the 
same, and that this application of law should reach to 
religious habits. Oa the other hand, it was argued that 
a pressure of law produces a distaste for sacred things, 
and repels from them in later years. Ochers took a mid- 
dle ground, claiming that different treatments were de- 
manded as cases varied, and that a wise combination of 
love and of law would produce the best results. The 
evening of this meeting was stormy, whereby the atten- 
dance was somewhat reduced, but the interest was excel- 
lent. The association will meet at the same place on 
Monday, March 13. 


OTHER GATHERINGS. 


HE Presbyterian Sunday School Teachers’ Normal 

Institute of New Albany, Indiana, meets every Mon- 
day evening in one of the churches of that city. The 
pastor of the church with which the meeting is held 
leads the lesson study of the evening. 


A Sunday-school parliament will be held from Wed- 
needay July 19 to 26, 1876, at the Thousand Isles Camp 
Ground, which is on Wills’ Island, in the St. Lawrence 
River, near Lake Oatario, one of the most beautiful and 
healthful of summer resorts. It is intended to combine 
recreation and instruction in this Sunday-school camp- 
meeting of the Chautauqua type. The exercises will be 
arranged and conducted with a view to the most practi- 
cal results in bringing out helpful hints in regard to 
Sunday-school management, teaching, and Bible study 
Many of the most prominent Christian workers of Canada 
and the United States will aid in the exercises. E. O. 
Haven, D.D., chancellor of Syracuse University, is presi- 
dent of the camp-meeting association, and the Rev. J. F. 
Dagan, of Watertown, its secretary. The names of the 
conductors and speakers of the meeting will be given 
in due time. 


Allusion has already been made in these columns to 
the coming Sunday School Assembly of the Northwest. 
We append the substance of their first bulletin : 

In view of the general interest felt throughout the church 
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in Sunday-sehool work, and the great success that attended 
the ‘‘Sunday School Teachers’ Assembly,” held at Chau- 
tauqua Lake, New York, in August, 1874, and again in 1875, 
there has grown an earnest desire upon the part of the 
Sunday-school workers of the West to have such an assembly 
held at a pace more accessible to them. In pursuance of 
suggestions made by prominent pastors and laymen of dif- 
ferent denominations, a preliminary meeting was held at 
Waterloo, Iowa, Dec. 22, 1875, to consider the project, and if 
thought advisable to arrange for an ‘‘ Assembly,’ to be held 
at such a time and place as in their judgment would best 
meet the demands. At said meeting an invitation was re- 
ceived from the officers of the ‘‘ State Camp Meeting Asso- 
ciation of Iowa” to old the proposed assembly on their 
beautiful grounds at Clear Lake, Iowa, offering for the same 
the use of the Pavilion grounds together with their large 
and substantial pavilion, free of charge. After due de- 
liberation, the pruject was decided upon ; the above invita- 
tion accepted, and the following officers were elected, to 
whom was referred the whole matter, with full power to 
arrange for the holding ot a ‘‘Sunday School Assembiy of 
the Northwest,’ comprising the states of Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, and Dakota. The 
asstimbly is to commence June 27, 1876, and close with a 
Grand Centennial Excursion and Celebration July 4, 1876 
The officers are Hou. Hiram Price, of Davenport, president; 
Hon. H. C. Sigler, of Osceola, vice-president; Rey. J. R. 
Berry, of Waterloo, corresponding secretary: I. Garmoe, 
of Fort Dodge, treasurer; Robert Grant, of McGregor, 
secretary. In order to secure the most systematic and 
efficient organization of the work to be accomplished, the 
following special departments were constituted: (1.) de- 
partment of instruction and public worship; (2.) of enter- 
tainment; (3.) of music; (4.) of supplies ; (5.) of order; 
(6.) of recreation; (7.) sanitary department. The work 
of these several departments, together with the names 
of persons who will have charge of the same will be found 
in Bulletin No. 2, which will be issued in March; No. 3 in 
May. All persons who feel an interest in the success of the 
eoming assembly and desire to be kept posted in the work 
of preparation, will, on the receipt of this, please send a 
postal card, giving their name and address to the under- 
signed, who will record the same in the assembly Register, 
and to all such will mail Bulletins 2 and 3 when issued. 
They will contain full particulars relative to routes, ex- 
penses, entertainments, lecture course, course of study, list 
of teachers, distinguished visitors, etc., etc. The assem- 
bly is to be purely catholic, and the officers take great 
pleasure in inviting Sunday-school workers of every de- 
nomination. J. R. Berry, 
Cor. Secretary, Waterloo, Iowa. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
—When ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the King- 
dom of God is nigh at hand. 


—_——@_——— 


AX OTHER week of successful work at the Hippodrome, 
in New York, is now to bechronicled. The first two 
days wero wet, drizzling, muddy, and unpleasant. People 
seldom do upon such days what they are not absolutely 
obliged to do in the way of outdoor operations. The at- 
tendances during these days were perhaps lessened by the 
external inclemencies, and yet the smaller hall was full 
at each noonday-meeting. The special meetings for 
young men, for women, and for inquirers were all well 
attended, and the evening meetings filled the main hall 
completely, and required the use of the other also. Upon 
these two days Mr. Moody discussed Prayer, The Gospel, 
and The Universality of Human Condemnation. With 
the clear skies of Wednesday immense throngs poured 
in. The noonday-meeting so completely filled the smaller 
hall that it was decided to abandon it for the larger at these 
midday-meetings. At all the prayer- meetings the large 
attendance of the city clergy is noticeable; also the great 
number of requests for prayer, and the devout participa- 
tion of the masses who attend. Mr. Moody has been 
dwelling upon the conditions of successful prayer, among 
which he has named the following, as reported in The 
New York Tribune: : 


I have already told you of the necessity of confession as 
one of the conditions of prayer. A man often wonders why 
his prayer isn’t answered, and asks, “ Hasn’t God said that 
whatever we ask for we shall receive?’ Yes, God has said 
this, but there are conditions under which he will grant our 
requests. One is that we should forgive others, as we would 
have God forgive us. If there is a soul on the face of the 
earth that you can’t forgive, there is no use of praying. Your 
prayers will be mere mummeries. But we must follow the 
words of Christ: “If ye abide in me.” Then, again, we 
must have faith. Christ tells how we can move mountains, 
if we have faith. And the last condition I would mention is 
that men ought always to pray, and to never faint; earnest 
and continued supplications bring the blessings. 


The sermon upon Regeneration, preached on Wednes- 
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necessity. In pressing the text, ‘‘Ye must be born 
again,’”’ Mr. Moody said: 

“Who did Christ say this to? Who was Nicodemus? 
Was he a drunkard, a gambler, or a thief?” He was one of 
the very best men in Jerusalem ; no doubt about that. He was 
an honorable councilor; he belonged to the Sanhedrim; he 
held a very high position ; he was one of the best men in the 
state; he was an orthodox man; he was one of the very 
soundest men. Why, if he were here to-day he would be 
made a president of one of our colleges; he would be put at 
once into one of our seminaries, and have the “ Reverend” 
put before his name—“ Reverend Nicodemus, D.D.,” or even 
“LL.D.” And yet, what did Christ say tohim? “Except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
So said he to the woman in the fourth chapter of John. In 
the eighth chapter you see an example of self-righteousness, 
when the Pharisees were talking to him. Well, there are 
Pharisees at the present day who rely upon their own merits 
and their own greatness. They say to you, “Oh, yes, these 
meetings are very good for the abandoned and the outcasts, 
and the unfortunate; they are very good for immoral men; 
but we are moral. Tell these things to men who are not 
moral.” They seem to think that when Jesus said, “ Ye 
must be born again,” he meant some one else that must be 
born again—didn’t mean them at all.” You see John the 
Beloved, when walking through the streets, and you say to 
him, “I met your Master last night—I went around to see 
him.” John would say, “How did you like him?’ His 
friend would reply. “I never met such a person in my life; 
never heard a man talk as he did. What he told me has 
been ringing in my ears ever since. He told me that God 
80 loved the world that he gave his only begotton Son that 
whosoever believed on him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life.’ “John, does your Master talk that way all the 
time?” “Yes, he always talks in that way.” That man wil! 
never forget that interview. He was found in the dark by 
Christ; he was directed into the right way; in that way he 
will ever continue, and there is not a thing he would not do 
for Jesus. See Nicodemus. He, with Joseph of Arimathea, 
took down the body of Jesus and brought it away, and stayed 
by Jesus to the last. I never knew a man that had a per- 
sonal interview with Jesus that did not stay by him. Oh 
make up your mind that you will seek him and follow him 
until you have an interview with him, for never man spake 
as that man spake. He is just the man that every one wants. 

The interest and the attendance on Thursday surpassed 
all the previous experiences. The large hall was full at 
noon; both halls at night; and on both occasions mavy 
were unable to gain admittance. The same was true 
upon Friday also. The interest has advanced rapidly 
and strongly through the last days of the week. Mr. 
Moody in his preaching, Mr. Sankey in his singing, the 
clerical and lay helpers, the immense audiences, the out- 
side observers, the pulpits, prayer-meetings, and news- 
papers of the city, all feel the power of the blessed work. 

The noon-meeting on Saturday was largely attended, 
though neither of the evangelists were present, Saturday 
being their time for needed rest. Sunday, the 20th, was 
a beautiful, inviting day and crowds flocked to the Hip- 
podrome. At the eight o’clock meeting in the morning 
church members only were admitted, and these by ticket, 
and yet some four thousand were present. This service 
continued but three-quarters of an hour, closing thus 
early so as to allow those teaching in morning schools to 
reach their classesin time. At this meeting Mr. Moody 
spoke from Daniel 12:3: “ And they that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament ; and they that 
turn many to righteousness—as the stars, for ever and 
ever.” Mr. Moody said in part: 

A great many Christians are trying to shine in the world. 
Society, business, and public life attract many who make it 
their aim to succeed. But we are not told that the man of 
wealth er the statesman will shine hereafter. Where are 
the great men of the world who once shone above their fel- 
lows? Gone, and their light fades with them. But look at 
that holy man of God, Elijah or Daniel. Their influence is 
felt to-day as it was when they lived. Abraham was not a 
great poet or a great statesman, but a man of faith. Very 
few men can shine in the world, It is only a small number 
of men in a century who rise above their fellows. But in the 
kingdom of God there is not a man, woman, or child but can 
become resplendent. The weakest can engage in this work. 
Look at that poor drunken Bedford tinker, John Bunyan. 
He worked for God. The world can never forget his influ- 
ence. Men try to get towns named after them and give large 
sums of money to do it. Fifty years later you can’t tell 
whether the town was named after a man or a mountain. 
And another man may come along and get the name changed 
to his own. Look at that poor woman with the alabaster box 
of ointment, or the woman who threw in those two mites, and 
her heart went with it. They shine now, and will for all 
eternity. So let us all be wise, and see if we can’t each win 
one soul to Christ. If every Christian person leads a soul to 





day night, was a very strong putting of its absolute | Christ this year, what a harvest there will be? Suppose we 
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all lead one soul to Christ every year, think 
what we could do in fifty years. Asa spring 
sends a stream down the mountain and it 
gathers water in ita course until it becomes a 
great Ohio River, with its commerce and 
great cities, so it seems to me is the conver- 
sion of one soul to Christ. It may be like 
stating a stream for eternity. Paul’s influ- 
ence lives upon the earth to-day. He had one 
aim that prison chains could not change. 
Where now are Alexander and Cesar who 
made the world tremble ‘with their armies? 
Little Paul made it tremble without armies. 

Mr. Moody closed this sermon by ask- 
ing those who would pledge themselves 
at once to begin the effort to shine in this 
way, to rise and unite with him in prayer, 
to which cajl about three-fourths of the 
audience at once responded. In the after- 
noun both hails were filled with women, 
and in the evening with men. At both 
services Mr. Moody spoke in the main 
hall upon God’s question to Adam: 
“Where art thou?” Several hundreds 
rose for prayers in the afternoon and 
eveiing meetings, and the inquiry-rooms 
were thronged. Among those best quali- 
fiet to judge the work ot this second week 
nas been very effective. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PRAYER AND ITS REMARK. 
ABLE ANSWERS+* 


T bas been truly said that one of the 

surest signs of the prevalence of unbe- 
lef in the church is, the surprise with 
which an answer to prayer is commonly 
rceived. There are few Christians who 
d» not pray. There &Sre a great many 
Christians who do not expect particular 
answers to their prayers, 

Yet answers to prayers are not uncom- 
mon, They are as frequent as is the mani- 
festation of true child-like faith, in God as 
a hearer and an answerer of prayer. He 
¥ho doubts if God wiil answer nim can- 
not pray in faith : “ Let notthat man think 
that he shall receive anything of the Lord.” 
He, on the other hand, who expects an- 
swers to his prayers and receives them ac- 
cordingly does not count such answers as 
remarkable; hence he does not report 
them as wonders. Soit comes to pass, 
that those who bave most frequent answers 
to prayers say least about their experience 
in this line, while those who doubt if God 
des grant particular answers to prayer 
are by that very fact shut out from such 
experiences. 

Never perhaps was there more of inter- 
est in the discussion of prayer and its an- 
swers than ai the present time. Not only 
among disbelievers in revealed religion, 
but in the Church of Christ, this theme 
bas peculiar prominence to-day. Many 
d ciples of the Lord Jesus who have 


dubted if he really meant what he said. 


when he declared, “Therefore I say unto 
you, What things soever ye desire, when 
ye pray, believe that ye receive them, 
aud ye shall have them,” are led anew to 
ack, what they are entitled to believe on 
this point by a fair rendering of the Word 
of God, and the experience of those who 
have tested the promises. Wise words on 
the whole subject involved are both needed 
and longed for. 

It is in this view of the case that Dr. 
Patton’s book is as timely as it is well con- 
ridered. The volume is far more than a 
mere record of tacs. Ic discusses the 
nature and characteristics of prayer, its 
coaditions of succe-s, and the methods of 
its answers. Ic reviews the skeptical as- 
raulis on prayer, presents the Bible teach- 





*Prayer and Its Remarkable Answers: being a 
statement of facts in the light of reason and revela- 
tion. By William Patton, D. D. Chicago: J. S. 
Woodman. 








ings on the subject, gives necessary cau- 
tions against “unwarrantable inferences 
and the embrace of theories which work 
delusion instead of faith.” The facts pre- 
sented are well authenticated. They in- 
clude prayer for sancifying grace, for 
individual conversions, for the supply of 
temporal wants, for physical healing, for 
the overcoming of physical habits, parental 
prayers, prayers for ministers, churches 
and revivals, and for charitable institu- 
tions ; presenting in all facts worthy of 
the intelligent consideration of every 
doubting disciple, and comforting to every 
believer in  prayer-answering God. 

Dr, Patton is a clear thinker, and aman 
of well balanced mind. He is also a man 
of earnest convictions and of strong faith ; 
all of which are evidenced in this volume. 
In explanation of the title of his book he 
says, ‘ These answers to prayer are styled 
‘remarkable,’ not because it is at all 
strange in itself that such things should 
take place under the divine government, 
but only that they appear so to the in- 
credulity of the world, and to the weak 
faith of the church. If there were more 
real prayer the striking answers would be 
every day occurrences.” His exposition 
of “the prayer of faith,” is one of the most 
valuable chapters of the book. The dis- 
tinctions made by him are sensible and 
scriptural. His statement concerning the 
doctrine of the “ Higher Life” are not as 
well defined—perhaps because he touches 
that theme but incidentally. 

It is a pity that the publishers have not 
done their part as well asthe author. The 
book is deserving of a better dress ; for it 
is a valuable treatise on a most important 
theme, and it ought to be widely cir- 
culated and read. 


Athenagoras. Edited for schools and 
colleges. By F. A. March,LLD. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—Prof. March 
is doing a good work in bringing ou: 
schoo! editions of classical works in Latia 
and Greek by the early Christian Fathe:s. 
By the study of these Christian classics 
boys can learn Latin and Greek just as 
well as by studying works in these lan- 
guages by the pagans of Greece and 
Rome. Students who learn the classic 
tongues through these works of the Chris- 
tian Fathers learn at the same time invea]- 
uable lessons of early church history. The 
volume now presented contains two trea- 
tises by Athenagoras, namely, his Plea 
for the Christians, and his essay on The 
Resurrection of the Dead. Athenagorss 
was an Athenian philosopher who flou- 
rished near the close of the second cen- 
tury. He undertook an examinativu ‘” 
the Christian Scriptures, for the purpose 
of refuting them, but by the examination 
was himself converted to Christianity. 
This fact gives peculiar pointed value to 
his writings. The edition has all the ne- 
cessary helps in the way of commentary 
and notes. 
that, coming from the hands of so accom 
plished and careful a scholar as Prof. 


Marcb, it has the highest possible guar- | 


aptee as to its accuracy. 
B. Lippincott & Co.) 


(For sale by J 


Biblical Biography, containing a full 
history of Bible men and women. By the 
Rev. T. G. Beharre!l, A. M. Cincinnati : 
Hitchcock & Walden.—This work is too 
nearly a dictionary io form to be attrac- 
tive for popular readiog, and it lacks the 
scholarship and thoroughness which would 
render it of service as a dictionary. I: 


gives alphabetically a series of sketches: f 


Bible per-onages in a plain and popular 
style, without adding anything of impor= 
tance outside of che Bible narrative. Were 
it not for the multiplication of st«n- 
dard Bible dictionaries at prices within 
the means of most teachers, a volume of 


It is hardly necessary to add | 


this kind would perhaps prove more valu- 
able than now. 


Every Inch a King. By Oelia E. Gard- 
ner. New York: Nelson & Phillips.—A 
pretty story, intended to give a living 
picture of the times of David and Solo- 
mon, which form just at this time the 
subject of study in the “ International 
Sunday School Lessons for 1876.” The 
story evidently has been written after a 
careful study of the Scripture narrative, 
and conforms strictly to the facts as given 
in the Bible. Where anything fictitious 
is interwoven to enliven the story, the 
reader is duly notified that the matter so 
given is fictitious. We think the book 
may be found, in many cases, a real help 
in the study of the lessons. (For sale by 
Perkinpine & Higgins.) 


Comstock's Elocution. ‘Edited by Philip 
Lawrence. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
& Bros —This is a new edition of Dr. 
Comstock’s Elocution and Model Speaker, 
which has been in use as a school-book for 
more than twenty years. Mr. Lawrence 
has introduced here and there extracts 
from recent authors and remodeled the 
book, so as to better satisfy the teacher of 
elocution. 


Among other readable articles in The 
Sunday at Home, for February, we note 
those on Welsh preaching and Welsh 
preachers, and A Jew’s First Impressions 
of Exgland. 


The Times Almanac, issued from the 
¢ ffice of the daily Times of this city, and 
‘-mpiled by Alexander K. McClure and 
A. Wilcn Norris, is a valuable pamphlet 
oi dates ey € political statistics. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


{| 41) books received will be pee noticed onder 
this beac. ‘Lhe interests of our ers will guide us in 
makin )urU er notice. | 


BisLeE Worp-Book: A glossary of Scripture terms 
which have ehanged their popular mes ning, or 
are no bonger imgeneral use. By William Swin- 
ton. Edited by Prof. T. J. Conant, DD. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by J. B. Lip- 
piscott & Co. 


CALVARY SonGs: A.collection of new and choice 
hymns and tupes for Surday-schools and fami- 
lies. By the Rev. Chas S, Robinson, D.D.. and 
Theodore £. Perkins. Price 30 cents. Philadel- 
phia: American Sunday School Union. 


THr WorKs OF ANNA SHIPTON. 6 vols.—Wayside 
tervice; The Promise and the Promiser: The Se- 
cret of the Lord; The Lost Blessing; Waiting 
Hours: Tell Jesus; Recollections of Emily Gosse. 
Sew York: P. T. Crowell. 


THE! URATE IN CHARGE. A novel. By Mrs Oli- 
phent (Library of select novels. No. 459.) Price 
00 cents, New York; Harper & Brothers. For 
se'e by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Alice GRANT; Or, Faith and Temperance. By Mrs. 
4. J.Richmond. Priee$1.25. New York : National 
* emperance Society and Publication House. For 
sale by Garrigues Brothers. 


| His NATURAL Lire. A novel. By Marcus Clarke. 
(Library of select novels. No. 458.) Price 75 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 


THE CHILD: by Monseigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of 

Orleans. Translated with the author’s permis 
| sion. By Kate Anderson. Boston: Patrick 
;} Donahoe, 


SONGS QF RELIGION AND Lire. By John Stuart 
Blackie. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 





PAMPHLETS: The Tomes Almanac, 1876.— The Metho- 
| dist Almanac, 1876.— History of the Calvary Mission 
| Sunday Schoo! and Church, Peoria, Iil.— Fifteenth An- 
| nual Report of the Woman’s Union Missionary So- 
| etety.— Dreer’s Garden Calen“ar, 1876. 

| 

' SPECIAL NOTICE. 


> 
A SABBATH-SCHOOL at Ipava, Illinois, is in peer! 


of a good Library—Schools about to dispose of 
Libraries at a small price to make room for new 
books—are invited to correspond with us, 

i J. L, McCUNE, 


Superintendent. 


Greatly Improved ; 
lined leather ends. Ne 
frietionm. For real 
merit, the and 


vigor to the system by 
preserving an ereet form, 
Sold by tue trade and Cleve. 
land Shoulder Brace Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Send $1.50 
and chest measure. 

82 Ask for Pratt's 
New Brace. 








Second and Revised Edition. 


Sermons by the Monday Club 


On the INTERNATIONAL LESSONS for 1876. 400 


pages. $1.50. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. Agents wanted in every Chureh, Send for 
cireular 
LOCK WOOD, BROOKS €& CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





3000 ENGRAVINGS ; 1840 Pages Quartu. Price $12. 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 


‘THE BEST PRACTICAL En@uisH DICTIONARY 
EXTANT.” — London Quarteriy Review, October, 1873. 


From Rev. W. BH. H. Murray Boston, Jan, 12, 
1876.—** The sermons which I have preached to my 
peop e during the last three months, have been the 
outgrowth ot Bibie meditation alone. I have not 
made a library reference in constructing one of 
them. The two volumes whi.h I have by my side 
or on my knees when dictating them, are the New 
Testament and Webster's Dictionary. The former 
I find to be worth more to me. as a preacher of the 
gospe! to the people, than all the books of ae 
in the world. And the lattercontains not only the 

eims, but the expressed wealth, of all English 
iterature. From the one, I get my facts and my 
inspiration ; from the other, | am taught exactness 
in ad finition and precision of statement. Never 
until shut myselt off fiom ali other books and 
confined myself exclusively to these two, did I 
know how perfectly equipped for flight the mind 
is that has ou either side of it these wings of 


power.” 
PUBLISHED BY 
G. & ¢. MERKBIAMN, Springfield, 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A | 


BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 
This new 8. S. Concert Exercise, Scrip- 
tural, Musical, with its 3 Giants for In- 
fant Class and Recitatious, makes a 
pleasing Review on Int. Lessons, this 
quarter. 16 pages, price 6 cents. Send 
for list of 150 S. 8. Concert Exercises, 
Henry Hoyt, Publisher, 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


WORK AND M NE Our new method of in- 

» troducing the Home Guem 
carries everything before it. Our premiums beat the 
world Don't be idle a day. Particul . Sam- 
ple of paper superbly illustrated with choice Mosgs- 
rose Cross, 10 Cents. J. LATHAM & CO., 419 Wash 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


S rong Pot Rore-, suitable for immediate flowering, 
sent safely by mail, postpaid. Five splendid varie 
ties. all labeled, $1.00, 12 do. $2.00, 19 do $3.00, 
26 do. $4.00, 35 do. $6.00 For 10 cents eac , ad- 
ditional, one Magnificent Premium Rose w every 
dollar's worth ordered, Send tor our new GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 300 
finest sorts We are the largest Ruse-Growers in 
America, and the onty ones allowiug purchasers to 
make their own selections. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Address THE DiINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


sSOUCKEYVE BELL FOUNDER? 
Ratablizhed im 1837. 






Warrante 1 

Llustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. 

10? and 104 Bast Second St..Cincinnat 









ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


peho0 


ew 


Church ad 





* Style of Adjustable 
Superinten- Top. 
dent’s A Great 
Desk. Favorite. 
SETTEES, BLACK BOARDS, ETC, 


No. 2% Grove Street, New York. 
N.B.—Our Patent Reversible Settees are acknow!- 
edged favorites. Bleecker Street and Eighth Ave. 
cars pass within one block of the door. 
a Send stamp for Catalogue. 


J. &%. LAMB.59.CARMINE ST .A.* 
Pulpits CHAIRS COMMUNION Tabies 
Exclusively tor CHURCH PURPOSES 
Silk S. S. Banners in colors & gold, 88 
Catalogues, 350 Tlus., post-free, 15 cus, 





JOHN GIBSON—Piain, Decorative, and Fresco Painting 


ig Glass Stainers, Mode a 
j.& t.H. aIBs0 y Antique Church Glass, Ete. 


123 and 125 S. Eleventh Strée:, Phil’a. 
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SEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EVERY INCH A KING 


A Story Illustrating the Reigns of Da- 
vid and Solomon, Kings of Israel. 
BY CELIA E. GARDNER. 

SIX ILLUSTRATIONS. 12mo. $1.50 


This narrative is intended to praeens a vivid 
ay of the times of David and Solomon, and 
8s designed more ag age as an accompani- 
ment to the Iuteraational Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1876. Every child and every 
youth, and every man and every woman, should 
read it. Now ready. 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, Pablishers, 


SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


1334 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


DEACON GIBBS’ ENE" Y. A Capital Tem- 
rance Story. By Mrs. A. K. Dunning. I6mo, 
ce $1.25. 

WoRD PICTURES. Six Books in a Box. 

62.10. 
ALICE DUNBAR. A Story of the Times of 
John Knox. Price 60 cents, 

MR WARNEKR»’ HvVUSEHOLD. 

cents, 

THE DAWN OF LIGHT. A Story of the 

Zenana Mission. Price 65 cents. 
THE P#¥DDtER OF LA GRANGE. By 
Martha Farquharson. Price 55 cents. 


Price 55 


Please address orders to 
JOHN A. BLACK, 


SP 








= 





INTENDENTS, 
THR LABOR OF LOVE, 


A Gospel Monthly, finely {llustrated, is just the thin 
for your schools. 18 cents a year, postage 
per copy—for 10 or more copies to one address. 


THE FOOD FOR THE LAMBS, 


Published four times each month, each number 
has four beautiful pages well illustrated for the 
he little fellows. 


cents per copy, postage paid, for 10 or more 
copies to one address. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


The Labor of Love. 
No date, fresh and nice, postage paid, $1.25 per 
hundred. 














The Food for the Lambs. 
Back numbers, no date, 50 cents per 100, 
Address the Publisher, 

EDWIN A. WILSON, Springfield, Ills. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 


ENLARGED! IMPROVED! 


“THE CHICAGO ALLIANCE,” 


Prof, DAVID SWING, Editor. 


This paper which is exciting so much attention 
at present, contains one of . Swing’s celebrated 
sermons in every number; a most exhaustive col, 
lection of literary, scientific news and miscellane- 
ous matter,and a full collection of fresh and valuable 
editorials. It has also recently been adopted as the 
Official Organ of the Sunday-schools of the North- 
west, and is the only paperin which full and authen- 
tic Sunday school announcements,news, and repo 
for the Northwest can be found. Among the lis’ 
of contributors and converts to THE ALLI- 
ANCE may be found many of the leading minds of 
this country. It is “Christian, but not Sectarian; 
Orthodox, but not Bigoted.” Notice a few of the 
many opinions: 


“T like the ALLIANCE exceedingly. It is lively 
and Christian, One of Prof. Swing’s sermons is 
worth its yearly subscription.”—John G, Whutier. 

“ Prof. Swing’s paper, the ALLIANCE, appears this 
week in new form, a folio of the same size as The 
Nation. A change of style in subject matter is also 
announced, the columns to be open more than 
heretofore to literary and scientific papers either 
from the editor-in-chief or from contibatans. The 
paper has a fresh and interesting appearance, and 
compares weil with the best religious weeklies.” — 
N.Y. Tribune. 

It is octavo in form, and contains 48 columns. 
Price, including postage, $2.00 a year. We seek the 
acquaintance of the lovers of good reading, and in- 
vite them to address, 


H. L. ENSIGN, Business Manager, Chicago, lilinois. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


LIBRARIANS 82% 


you to save time, labor, and loss of many as nu- 
merous testimonials show. Send for our new circular 


GARRIGUES BROS., PHIL’A., PA. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Bible for Bible Teachers, 


Go to your Booksellerand ask him forthe “ BIBLE 
FOR BIBLE TEACHERS,” with Eyre and Spottis- 
woode’s imprint. They are furnished in three 
sizes, and at prices from $1 66 up to $8.60—al! alike 
as to matter, the only difference being in size and 
style of binding. There is no reason why any Sun- 
day-school or Bible Teacher should any longer be 
without the #&S8: 

Ask for a descriptive circular. If the books can- 
not be furnished ap at home, drop a postal-card 
to POTT, YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, N. Y. 


“TALKS WITH GIs, 


LEADING AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


St. NICHOLAS FoR Marcu contains the Opening 
Paper of a valuable and entertaining series, under 
the above title. 

The first of these, *“*HELPING ALONG,” 
is by Louise M. Aleott, It will be followed 
by a similar series, 


“TALKS WITH BOYS." 


In the Marcnh NumsBer also begins a series of 
Historical Papers (with numerous il. ions): 


“ Windsor Castle, and its Royal Inmates.” 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 





The first article gives an interesting account of 
the building of the Castle, and the institution of the 


* Knights of the Garter’ by Edward III, 


John Greenleaf Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Mrs. Oliphant, Louise M. Alcott, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, Lucretia P. Hale—surely 
these names are a guarantee of the interest of a sin- 
gle number of any periodical. 


Great Reduction in Prices 


Until July 4, 1876, for only $5.00, we will send 
the twelve numbers of St. NrcHonas for this year, 
beginning with November, 1875, and either of the 
splendid bound volumes of St. NicHoLas for 1874 
or 1875, the full price of which is $7.00 Or for 
$8.00 we will send ST. NICHOLAS as above, and both 
ee bound volumes, the full price of which is 

11.00, 

Postage on numbers prepaid by us. 
umes sent at cost of party ordering. 

Booksellers and News-dealers will supply the 
volumes, at the above rates, 





Bound vol- 





SCRIBNER & CO., 
743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 





THE SECOND EDITION 
OF 


Pres. Finney’s 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


PRICE $2, POSTPAID. 


This wonderful work is creating a genuine sensa- 
tion in religious circles, 


REV. R. 8. STORR’S, D.D. writes: I have read 
the Autobiography of Mr. Finney with the greatest 
interest, and am impatient for leisure enough to 
read itagain. What a fiery John the Baptist he was 
in his earlier ministry! What a marvelous move- 
ment that to which he gave an impulse so mighty 
and so wide! 

REV. LYMAN ABBOTT: “I congratulate you on 
publishing the most fascinating religious biography 
that I ever read. It it as dramatic, as full of 
surprises, almost as marvelous in its manifestations 
of Divine Power as the Book of Acts.” 





111 & 113 WILLIAM 8T., New York. 
113 & 115 STATE 8T., Chicago. 





Book 
BTORANGE 
MONTHLY, 


5 CENTS a rene. New, old, curious, valu- 
£2, cnet id orien 

xe . or 
States. American Book 
ton Street, New York. P. O. Box, 
ALDEN, Manager. 





TUE OM GATE eras 


. ©. ABBY, 
Baff.ie, New ¥ ‘ 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


THINK NOT OF SELF. 
{W. Poole Balfern, in The Sunday School Ch onicle.] 


(The Conditions of Successful Speech.—A friend 
after hesring one of Mr. Knibb’s eloquent+ « hes, 
e*pre#ed a wish “that he conld speak like it.” 
“You can,” said Mr. Knibb. “ How?’ inquired his 
friend. “Think less of self, and more of Christ,” 
was the reply.) 


HINK not of self, but think of Christ, 
And living thoughts will! grow; 
And words will start and run like fire 
With light and love aglow. 


Think not of self or human praise, 
But ofthy brother’s woe ; 

And thy true words with love and speed 
Right to his heart will go. 


Think not of self—what others think, 
But what the children need ; 

So shall thy speech like dew distil, 
And minister indeed. 


Think not of self or this world’s fame, 
But of thy Master's praise ; 

So shall thy words, made like his own, 
Tue fallen, broken raise. 


Think not of self—of friend or foe, 
The rich, the great, or small ; 

So shall thy words through God’s own power 
But awe and conquer all. 


Think not of self, for Christ’s own love 
I'self with grace fulfills, 

Brings its own words and that sweet bread 
Which this world’s hunger kills. 


Think not of self or how to speak, 
But of the Saviour’s love ; 

So shall thy words that fragrance bring 
Which lures the heart above. 


Think not of self or thy own wounds, 
But of the Saviour’s blood; 

So shall thy speech that unction bring, 
Which heals and wins to God. 





PREACHING AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 
(The Rev. E. A. Harlow, in The Christian Mirror.] 


{- preacher is the herald of the good 
news. He cannot stop for a full ex- 
pianation of the news, but must needs 
deal with its most striking and popular 
aspects, in order to attract the attention 
eo: the people to it. The multitudes are 
nowhere sufficiently interested to attend 
patiently to the thorough and consecutive 
ageahings of religious truth. They are 
absorbed in this world. They must be 
sought, attracted, and brought to an in- 
terest in religion. It is given to the 
preacher to do this work. But in order 
to do this the truth must be set forth in 
concrete and picturesque forms, Our 
Lord spoke to the multitudes in parables. 
He scarcely opened his mouth in his 
preaching except in res of speech. 
And the people heard him gladly. So 
preaching now must be tropical, parabolic, 
ull of images and pictures. 

But such preaching cannot set forth 
truth systematically and symmetrically. 
It can scarcely be very accurate. The 
parables and tropes wiil—must needs— 
exaggerate truth in various ways. But so it 
is intended. Sermons are wo brief for 
fullness ; rightly too sensitive to popular 
impatience, for completeness. Preaching 
is the putting forth, as it were, of the 
salient points of the truth, the lifting up 
of iw glittering fragments, whereby men 
shall be incited 10 search for the truth. 
For it must never be furgotten that, while 
so much of the gospel as is absolutely es- 
sential to salvation, is very simple,—so 
simple that the weakest intellect can com- 
prenend it, and men cannot muss it unless 
they run into the darkness of set purpose— 
it must not be forgotten that the gospel 
has its mysteries, and that the nchest 
blessings cume from the most earnest and 
patient studying of it, It is the truth that 
gives life, and makes free ; and there are 
wide degrees of this life and freedom, ac- 
cording to the completeness with which 
the mysteries of the kingdom are under- 
stood. A tree with all its branches but 
one cut off and with not more than a dozen 
leaves on that, would be alive; but a tree 
with a hundred branches and countless 
leaves would surely have a richer and 
more desirable life. In like manner there 
is a meagre life and there is an abundant 
life in spiritual things. There is a symme- 
ury in religious wuta which is necessary to 
symmetry of experience. But for the at- 
tainment of this symmetry some other in- 
strumentality is needed than the pulpit. 
Divine truth, like avy truth, must be 
studied in order to be und+rstood. And 
if preaching has awakened in men a read- 





iness to study this trutb, it has done its 
work 

Now er mes in the instrumentality of the 
Sunday-school. The Sunday-school is the 
teaching service—the inquiry-meeting. As 
the disciples came to Jesus, and inquired 
further as to those things which he had 
publicly taught, so we need to come to- 
gether and study more thoroughly the 
truths set forth in our preaching servicer. 
And every one who would see and also 
perceive, who weuld hear and also under- 
stand, who would know the mystery of 
the kingdom, must enrcll himself as a 
disciple to this extent at least. Christ 
taught more fully all who were interested 
to remain and inquire. And it was a 
commendation of all such seekers when 
he said, ‘‘ Unto you it is given to know 
the mystery of the kingdom cf God; but 
unto them that are without, all things are 
done in parables.” 


THREE KINDS OF SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
[A. H. P.in The Union Christian Worker. 


F we were to write or get up a new dic- 

tionary, we think we shouid treat the 
words ‘Sunday-school Teacher’? under 
three different heads or classifications. 
There may be more than three Jinds cf 
Sunday-school teachers, but they can be 
described in three general classes some- 
what as follows: 

DEFINITION NUMBER ONE. 


A person who takes a class of children, 
with the ostensible purpcse of teaching 
them the Bible, because he feels it to be 
his duty to do so: 

Has no love for his work or for his class. 

Never thinks of his class except on 
Sunday. 

Never prays over his work or for bis 
scholars. 

Does not think it necessary to study the 
] 


esson. 
Asks only the printed questions in the 
lesson. 

Never knows whether his class love the 
Saviour or not, and by his action leads to 
the supposition that he does not care. 

Never knows why a scholar is absent— 
would be surprised to learn that one had 
been sick three weeks and had died. 

Never recognizes a scholar on the street. 

Does not attend teachers’- meetings, and 
wishes the superintendent would not say 
so much about teachers doing so—sees no 
necessity for them. 

Goes out of town, or if he does not feel 
like going to Sunday school, stays away, 
leaving the superintendent in ignorance 
of his purpose. 

Takes no interest in any plans inaugu- 
rated for the prosperity of the school, and 
never tries to inspire any in his scholars. 

Never lets the superintendent know, by 
word or act, that he cares in the least fur 
the welfare of the school. 

Teaches in a matter-of-course kind of 
way, with no definite object, except to ask 
all the questions. 

Is glad when the session is through, 
that he may be released from an irksome 
duty. 

DEFINITION NUMBER TWO. 

A person who has some interest in his 
work and occasionally becomes quite en- 
thusiastic over it. 

Glad to see all his class present, but 
does not care to visit any ot them when 
absent. 

Studies the lesson an hour Sundsy 
morning, but not often any during the 
week. 

Treats the historical and geographical 
in the lesson pretty thoroughly, put often 
leaves the great heart-truths untouched. 

Does not attend teachers’-meetings— 
thinks they are a good thing, but is more 
comfortable at home. 

Intends usually to be present, but once 
in a while stays away without notifying 
the superintendent. 

Not always ready with his class for the 
“Order Bell ”’—a few seconds behind time 
will cause no inconvenience. 

Likes to see the school prospering, but 
is willing the superintendent shall make 
and carry out his own plans. 

Hopes his class will all be Christians 
some time, but seldum invites them to 
become such. 


. DEFINITION NUMBER THREE, 
One who undertakes his work because 
he loves it. Enters upon it with 
Enthusiasm. 
Prayerfulness. 
Preparation. 
Love to Christ. 
Love to the Scholars, 
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Bears his class on his heart day and 
night. 

Prays much over his work. 

Prays daily for every scholar in his 
cless, 

Prays for an understanding of the lesson, 
and for wisdom and grace to impart its 
truths to his scholars. 

Studies the lesson many hours each 
week—some every day. 

Endeavors to find out the great central 
truths of the lesson, and bends all his 
energies to making it plain and impressing 
it upon his scholars. 

Labors for and expects the speedy con- 
version of every scholar in his class to 
Christ, and counts no work that he can 
do or sacrifice that he can make too great 
5 age the accomplishment of that pur- 


Aloage at teachers’- meeting, for he loves 
it, and expects to receive and impart good. 

Never absent from his class except from 
urgent causes; and would as soon think 
of going away and leaving his family or 
friends in ignorance of his whereabouts 
as of remaining away from Sunday-school 
without informing the superintendent of 
his intention. 

If a scholar is _absent, goes to see why 
before another Sunday. (They are not 
often away unless too sick to be present.) 

Always has a cheerful greeting for a 
scholar—in school or out of it. 

Has himself, and endeavors to inspire 
in his scholars, an active interest in all 
the plans and work of the school. 

Heartily carries out, so far as he is in- 
dividually able to do so, all suggestions of 
the superintendent, and tries to make him 
feel that he is with him in his work, and 
will do all in his power to help him carry 
1t on. 

The first class includes a few; the se- 
cond a good many, and the third a few. 
Two fews and one many make the whole. 

We hope soon to see the time when ai/ 
Sunday-school teachers shall be Bible 
teachers. That would be the best short 
detinition that could be given of “ Sun- 
“7 school Teacher.” 

t is a great, noble thing to be a teacher 
of God’s Holy Word. Does every teacher 
realize that? 

It is not a work that can be taken up in 
a heartless, careless way; but one who 
undertakes it must put his whole soul into 
it; must be willing to give his very best 
endeavors to it; must be enthusiastic, 
prayerful, loving, and prepared for it, and 
apy teacher who is not willing or will not 
endeavor to be all these should give up 
his place at once. 

We believe that there is a growing sen- 
timent on our coast, as well as elsewhere, 
in favor of entire consecration to this 
work, and there is no branch of Christian 
work that requires such a consecration 
more than Sunday-school teaching, and 
none that promises better fruitage. 

God grant we may all be Teachers in 
the fullest, noblest sense. 





THE LARGE BOYS AND THE 
LESSON. . 


[From The Christian at Work.] 

Goa bless the large boys. They are 
seldom shown a fair chance in the 

work of the church or the Sunday-school. | 

They are unduly repressed or unduly 

stimulated. Sometimes they are addressed 

from the desk as “ My dear little cbil- 





dren ;” and sometimes their boyish ard 
unruly pranks seem, in the estimation of 
their graver -eniors, to warrant their ex- 
clusion from the covenant mercies vouch- | 
safed to sober parents and innocent chil- | 


Under the somewhat unhappy pores of 
a “ Bible Class,” the older lade of a Sun- 
day-school are ‘collected under the care of 
some elderly person, sometimes =e 
competent to instruct them, sometim 
deficient in everything but dignity. Dig- 
nity is # fine thing in its place, when 
properly proportioned with other traits of 
character ; but if it constitutes the teach: | 
e:’s whole stock in trade, it is a «sd 
enough equipment. The name of “ 
Class” is unfortuvate, because it <ddape 
the idea that the Bible is not much studied | 
in the other classes ; whereas, in some o1 | 
une companies of comparatively mature 
young persons gathered under this name 
the actual study of Bible truth is carriec 
on in a manner far inferior to that which | 
marks the progress of the classes 0! 
younger children. 

In a majority of the churches it isa 
frequent source of sorrow that the larger 
boys are not interested in the Sunday- 
school, and that, in consequence,. they 





have a grievous habit of goin eee deeamn from 
it. The principal trouble is , 
not interested. The study of the yr 
as set before them, has no for 
them. The teacher, too, often mistakes 
humdrum exhortation for the imparting 
of pious truth, and the boys are not to be 
impused upon with the substitute. He 
tells them of David and Saul and Solo- 
mon, and the other Bible worthies, and 
it falls flat on their ears. The lads hardly 
know the difference between Nahum and 
Nebuchadnezzar, or between Balaam and 
Beelzebub. One by one they grow weary 
and stay away from the class, or they 
strike, and in a body present their vale- 
dictory. 

There ought te be talent enough in the 
church to do the right thing for these 
growing boys. If a man is incompetent 
as a teacher, why not tell him so, discharge 
him, and get somebody else?’ If boox- 
keeper, salesman, clerk, porter, or sexton 
fail in their duty, we let them go, and fill 
their places with better men. 

For our larger boys we want the best, 
the wisest, the kindest teachers that are 
to be had. “ (et the Best” is a motto that 
will apply to the teacher as well as the 
Gietonary. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


THe Brs_te Text-Boox, which Mr. 
Moody uses and recommends so highly as 
the best book to help study the Bible by 
subjects, such as Faith, Grace, Love, Re- 
pentance, etc., is published by the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, New York. The De- 
pository, 1512 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, always hasthem. Price, 75 cents ; 
postage, 11 cents. H. N. THISSELL, Dis- 
trict Secretary. 








A UNIVERSAL ReEMEDY.—“ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches” for Coughs, Colds, and 
Broncbial Affections, stand first in public 
favor and confidence ; this result has been 
lanai del a test of many years. 











om z w PU U BLIOATIONS. 


WANTED: 


Christian men and women who are well and fa- 
vorably known at their own homes, who can fur- 
nish testimonial from Pastor, and who are willing 
to make a thoro e canvass in the towns and cities 
where they live, 


“6 jameneaae BY D. L. MOODY,”’’ 
Revised by Himeels. 

The price is 50 cents for paper, and 75 cents for 
cloth cover, is very salable, and commission good. 
Address, D. @.. AVinm & +o, 

40 mae ®t.. Albany. SN. Y. 





NEW SUNDAY-SO400) CLASS BO K. 
A Class Book having room for names of 25 scholars. 
On a bnew plan. In beard vovers, (an be used for 


one or three vears. Cheapest out. %1.50 per doz. 
W. F. CRUMMER, Galena, [1s. 


Buy the Best!! 
BIGLOW & MAIN'S PUBLICATIONS 


Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings 
and Devotional Exercises, 


ABE USED MORE THAN ANY OTHERS BY 
CHURCHES AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 

is a Collection A 


“Br ghtes and Bast’ 2, Sour 


aguas sate auth ore oF | 
URE GOLD” and “RO 

It has already been adopted with great matics. 
tion by over 2,500 Sunday Schools. 


Price, in Boards, 35 cents; $30 per 100 Copies, 


“Wp 22 224 pages, comprising the 

ii 00 0 raise, best pieces selected trom 

af 7 Sunday School 

ooks of the day, 

esides many new aes, v _ e collection, 
besid -# bl LL 


Price, 50 cents; $40 per 100 Copies. 


The Moody and Sankey Song Book” 


is now used everywhere. 


Every family should 
ave it. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 




















THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMER. 
From 1 to 14 copies, - - - $2.15 each. 
“ 15te29 * eee 190 “* 
30 copies and upwards, - 1.65 = 


To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 
of making their subscription, state that they are 
such, $1.65 each. 


( Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 





THE SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER § .60. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps,in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TimMEs who are pastors or superintendents, and who, 
when ordering it, state that they are such. 


If a superintendent, who is a subscriber of THE 
Times, desires the help of THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
Paper, for any member of his school—for example, 
an assistant superintendent or infant-class teacher 
—he can multiply copies of the Parper accordingly, 
to his own address, on payment of the subscription 
price; provided that such extra PAPERS go only to 
subscribers of THE TIMES. 


Orders for this PAPER can be filled, only when com- 
ing direct from superintendents or pastors who are sub- 
scribers of THE TIMES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


100 Copies, one month, . - $ 60 
100 “ one year. - - 7.20 
- Less than 100 copies at same rate. 





THE SCHOLARS QUARTERLY. 
100 Copies, three mon:hs, - - $ 5.00 
100 aa ome year, - 20.00 
Less thaa 100 copies at same rate. 





* Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
a year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made to aclub at club rates 
only during the month in which it is formed. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed should be careful to name not only 
the post-office to which they wish it sent, but also 
the one to which it has been sent. All addresses 
should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to revew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will p'ease give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THE TimEs to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 





Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 
610 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Price, in Boards, $30 per 100 copies; by mail, 86 cts. 


ER” Lither Boor sent ie. mail on receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


716 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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1876. DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, 1876. 
Contains Settee on and p mend list of Vegetable, 
Flower and Grass nts, Bulbs, oesitles, 


, aud ovens GARDEN RE REQUISITE. Beautifull 
HENnY Send two three cent nampa fr posing 
H Y A. DREER, 714 Chestnut st. Pp 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEST 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


HIGH SCHOOL CHOTIR. 

An admirably arranged book for Academies, Sem- 
inaries, and High Schools. Songs in two, three, and 
four parts. $1.00. 

CHOICE TRIOS. 

For three Female voices. Full of the best of fine 
music for Seminaries. $1.00. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READERS. 


In three books, 35 cents, 50 cents, and 50 cents. Fine 
_ course for Primary and Grammar Schools. 

recedings bom are a of those 
pt teachers and composers, L. O. Emerson 
and we 8. Tilden. 


CHEERFUL VOICES. 
A very popular collection of School Songs. 50 cta. 
NATIONAL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


(40 cents.) Contains the best collection of Sacred 
Music extant for opening and closing schools. 


wo oe eall attention to those excellent collec- 
tions of School Songs: “ Merry Chimes,” “ Golden 
Wreath, <a oe e,” and “ cry Robin,” each 
° cents ; Deems’ Solfe “ Panseron’s A B 
+4 Porkin’s s “ Orphean.” “ Por of Singing, " all for 
the higher schools, Mason’s great Music Charts, $8.00, 
- Br. Streeter’s treatise on ‘ ‘Primary Elements, 


AMI a sent by mail, post-free, for retail price. 


GLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 


Cc. H. Ditson & Co.,|J. E. Ditson & Co., 
114 BROADWAY, SUCCESSORS TO LEE & WALKER, 
New York. _Philadelphia 


THE 


ON pF 
ONGREGATION. 


A CHURCH MUSIC BOOK ON AN EN- 
TIRELY NEW PLAN. 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


One hundred and fifty Musical Services, each be- 
ginning with words one music for the Choir, and 
= with Standard Hymns and Tunes for Choir 


sa) pegen 92 alm 8 a dozen ; ee cook eee 


—. 
mail on niet retail price. 
i pages free. 


THE CHOICE. 


FOR SINGING SCHOOLS & CONCERTS. 


By McGRANAHAN AND CASE. 


Ba-A Wide-Awake Book for Wide-Awake Teachers. 
Contains a novel ge =, and a GRAND 
COLLECTION OF MUSIC. E is the work 
of a men, + vay io the wants of 

e teachers. It is the most succesful Con- 
vention Book in the field. Price, $7.50 dozen ; single 
sample copy, 75 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & OO., 
CINCINNATI, ©, 


TUDIES 


BY SEP. WINNER, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


©. 1, for Organ and Pian [Bass 
Book No. 2, for Violin, Viola, Violoncello, and Double- 
Book No. ‘3,for Flute, Fife ,Piecolo,F la, eolet and Clarionet 
gay Either book in board covers, $1 ; in paper, 75 cts. 
= mormete copy each, postpaid, d, boards, 75 cts.; paper, 


WHITNEY'S MUSICAL GUEST 


For 1876 wil! contain $24 worth of New Music. 

Largest circulation of any musical journal in the 
United States. Excellent Editorials, Sketches of Travels, 
Original Stories, and the choicest ‘of. Music. Pages are 
ee _—_ © #178. $1.10 per year, in advance. Specimen 


SONGS ;*: BIBLE 


BOOK OF GEMS for the SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Containes new Hymns and Tunes by best writers 
beautiful Song for every Bible Lesson and Sunday 
&chool oceasion, adapted to the Popular Praise Meet- 
ings. Single pg AS dig 3. aaa pee doz, 
Specimen 


Ww.W. WHITNEY, TOLEDO, 0. 


BDUCATION AL. 























od CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 
. ae ck NUT . REET PHILADELPHIA, 
This ard! a ior Sch RAsu delightful): 
00) 
oD ent and combines advan. 
of both city and country. For circulars with 
address the Principal, | Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS 


_ CRITTENDEN’S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
1324 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia. 


SAML W. ORITTENDEN, Principal. 


Author of * Critlenden’s Tres.ise"on Book- -keep- 
ing.” No classes. Se rooms for Ladies. 





Evening sessions, after : Reptenaber 15th. Send for 
circulars giving particulars. 
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_THGURA HOB. 


1849.——-OLD AND TRIED. 1876. 


LENS FALLS 


INSURANCE CO., 
LENS FALLS, N. Y. 


26th Annual Statement, Jan. 1, 1876. 
Jash Captiat. . ° « « $200,00° 00 





Retnsurames Re-verves, . 297,237.06 
Atl other Liabilities, . ° 17.916.: 7 
Undivia.d Profits,. . ° 220,751 79 

oh Asset«, ° 745.0904 92 


Rook Value of Stocks ‘215 per Ceutum, 


Its policies cover damage to dwellings from lght- 
ning whether fire ensues or not. 


SUCCESSFU!——R#*LIABI.E. 


R. M. Litre, Pres’'t. G. B. GREENSLET, Ass’t. Sec’y. 
J. L, CUNNINGHAM, See’y. 


1=25. (76. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 


Capital, $400,000,00._ - -  Aspets, $1,559,858.76. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. ? 
WM. G. . CROWELL, Searetary. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





$5 to $20) Free “aise c Se " 


A Week to Agents, 0)d and Young, Male 

and Female, in their locality. Terms and 
OUTFIT FREE. Address, P.O. V GKERY & CO., 
Angus, Maine. 


1000 AGENTS WANTED for a New Religious 
Work jee J re ys Pot etearaty i- 


aed ee oir ¢ iroulars a nee as 
ethane 14 peinanntind oe New York. 





$i) aday at home. Agents Wanted. 
rms free. TRUE & CO., enc 


4 ¥ and 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 40,000 of the Genuine 






sold, demand increasi Full of thrilli 
interest —' Suek aan illustrations, the ape are} 
and mo nts are n a 
ones. Profits are pre rs sis 4 


HUBBARD BROS.. 
Philadelphia, Pen 


NEW BOOK FOR THE 
UR WESTERN BORDER 

ne Hundred Years A 
A Graphic History of the Heroic E of Ameri- 
can Border Life. Its thrilling conflicts of Red and 
White foes. Exciting Adventures, Captivities, For- 
ays, Scouts, Pioneer women and boys. Indian war- 
paths, Camp life and Sports. A book for Old and 
oung. Not a dull page. 
— sales. Agents wanted ere. Circulars 
Address, J. C. MCCURDY. & 0. 26 S. Seventh 

Street, la, Pennsylvania. 


DO eooD! DO GooD! DO GooD! 
Agents Wanted for our new Authentic Book on 


MOODY & SANKEY, 
And thelr Work on both Sides of the Sea. 


Here is a chance to make money and do great good. 

Send for circulars and see what eminent sorarmen 

say of it. Beware of wnauthorized compilations, 

none bul the Genuine Edition. Address, 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Hartford, Cenn., 
or, 118 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ills. 


eo — tition. Enor- 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tHe U, S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our 
popoty me makes this the fastest selling book ever pub- 
lished. Bp einee full account of the Grand Cen- 


CA —Old, Incom eat, and Unreliable 
Works are being circulate see that the book you 
buy coutains Fine Engravings, and 


pages. 
Send for circulars and extra terms to Ad- 
dress, National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 44 


Dr. Warner’s Sanitary Corset | 


With Skirt  Sevperter and Self- 
Adjusting Pads 


Secures HEALTH 
and COMFORT 
of Body, with 

GRACE and 

BEAUTY of form | 


Three garmentsin | 
one. Approved a 8 / 
all physicians. 

i Patented, Sept. 28, 78 
Short Front. andJan,11,°76. Long Front. 
No lady who tries this corset will — use any other. 
Price in London cord, $2; Satteen, $1.7 
uts Wanted, ‘Samples sent ff mail to agents 
at 25 cents less than retail price. Give size of waist, and 
state whether long or short front is desired. Address, 


Warner Bro’s., 763 Broadway, New York. 
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Thirty-first Annual Report of the 














W YORK 


TE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and ib BROADWAY. 


J ANUARY 1st, is76G. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Tamaary 1, 18755............ccccce ccc cccneeseeeeeeeeeennes $27,145,777 Si 


REVENUE 


Premiums and Annuities. 


Sseeeed TOCUCOE GE SOURUGD see-opocte cor seers ersten’ choxsegdoneqpomncing osortn encrenennenertoenchs 1,870,658,34—$7,939,661.15 


DIS BURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by Death.. 


Dividends and Re sturned Premiums on C ‘anceled ‘Policies... 
Life Annuities, Matured Endowments, and Re-Insurances 


Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees...............-..«.. 


Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, Salaries, Printing, e 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, and on hand 


ACCOUNT. 
---$6,069,002.81 





$35,085.423%.66 


.-.$1,524,314.83 
2.481,696.96 
182,400.83 
361,918.06 
87,591.26 
280,114.03 —$4,918,535.97 


$30,166 902 69 
68,291.26 











Invested in United States, N. Y. City, and other Stocks (market value, $7,633,244) 7, vibe 191.05 


PROG) BIIORED cc cccttverscccsovvscccsciociane sicssouwceccsncbe resets ssddeddoces 
Bonds and Mortgi es (secured by real estate valued at more than double the 
, buildings thereon insured for $15,717,000, and the policies 


amount loane 








1,820,240.53 











assigned to the piel as additional collateral SeCUTity ).........-.:s:e-ceeecesereees 17,685,597.50 
Loans on existin polic ea (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 
amounts to "th. 090,5 
Quarterly and Semi- knaeab ‘Premium: on existing policies, due subsequent to 
JORBOLT. 1, 1BFG 0020000 0099 100t00 pe -00n corereeg ssnegas spocenvespeops ceccescccscocns ccoscoonscossusesccccesesoes 463,269.64 
Premiums on ‘existing policies in course of transmission and collection (esti- 
mated reserve on these policies, $320,000, included in liabilities) 105,341.54 
DOUGH TOO 1 ics skadsties it biis ca eee od <snicsb nb setn cdete dese ccosessesccesccese soseeece 27,111.49 
Accrued Interest to fomnery 1, 1876, on investments... 257 ,130.86-$30 166,902.69 
e 


Excess of market value 


Cash Assets, January 1. 1876............... 


curities OVET COBt.......s008 


479,052.95 
$30.645,955 64 





APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted Losses, due subsequent to January 1, 1876.. 


Reported Losses awaiting proof, ete 


Reserved for Re-Insurance on existing policies; participating Insurance at four 
per cent. Carlisle net premiums; non-participating at five per cent. C varlisle 


NEt PTEMIUM....00 ..crreee-ssesccrererccercceee sorsecscnccerceeseses 


scmioggtbegasognsd soehenosecsqepee ceseeveyel 27 390,396.44 


Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund over and above a 


four per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 


ACTUAL SUSPLUOS by the Compauy’s Sian iard... 


308,138.81-$28, 146,298.91 
$2,499,656 73 








SURPLUS, esiimated by the N. ¥. State Standard . Over........ 5,250,000.00 


From the undivided Surplus of $2,499.656 73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Dividend, ayailable on settlement of next Annual Premium to participating policies proportionate to 


their contributions to surplus. 
licy-holders so elect. 


The cash value of such reversion may be used in settlement if the po- 


Dariag the Year, 7.029 Policies have hevn issu+d, insuring $21,964,190. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President: 
WILLIAM H. BEER, Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


=IPRICE & WOOD 


SPECIALTIES 


"| White Goods, Hamburg Bigings, 


Flouncings and Insertings. 
RUFFLINGS, PUFFINGS & TUCKINGS, 
Ladies & Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs 


BELOW REGULAR PRICES. 
BARGAINS [N TAB“ LINENS, NAPKINS, 
+> 59 DRESS GOODS 
Sheeting and Shirting Muslins at 
the very Lowést Prices. 


N.W. Cor. 8th & Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





NO©® EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 


“TIME iS MONEY!” 


i Accurate and Reliable 
LLOHIERTY 
HOUR CLOCKS. 

FOR $2.00. 


THE “SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK” is a 






detached lever ‘esca nt time . of careful 

ccnstruction.. QUALITY GUARANTEED. Novel, 
tasteful and attractive in style, and.in every respect 
an article of exeellence. 


Tt will run any position. and will be 
of special value to the traveler. | ogy are suitable 
for the Library, zo Family Room, the Di 
the Slee *ping Roo m, the Shop. the Store, the saloon, 
and the Cabln, 

The cut represents the “St. Nicholas” at one fifth 
the actual siz. sent by mail, posse fa. on receipt 
of price. S$. B. JEROME & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D.) 
scones WILKES, M.D. J Medical Examiners. 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Ass’t Medical Examiner. 


{Established 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


Brattloboro, wt. 
ga Send for Tl justrated Catalogue. 











ESTABLISHED 1853. 
Of the latest andi moet beantiful‘designs, 


tory | Salesroo 
ILSON & 





ILLER, Philadelphia. 





INE BRISTOL VISITING CARDS. 
25, with your name beautifully printed, 
sent by semuen mad, on receipt of 20 cts. and 
3 cent stam I have 70 Hinds of cards, a 
list of which, with —— of 65 styles of 
printing and agents’ price list, will be sent 
with each — order; and I make the above 
offer, as I wish to introduce my cards into 
every family. 5 packs, 5 names, fee opens 
for 50 cts You will want more when 

the first lot. ‘More eased,”’ “ eter 

was 80 well suited before,”’ are Siva unani- 
mous expressions. I employ expert and skillful 
printers, and furnish the best of ve and printed 
nearly one million cards in Dec. 1875. Write name, 
town, and state plainly. waasens Wi C. CANNON, 
80 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALL ABOUT GARDENING. 


R Home use and for Market, in ROOT’S GAR- 

DEN MANUAL Contains half as much as $1.50 
books on the subject. Sent postpaid for 10 cents. 
J.B. BOW’, seed Grow cr, Rockford, Ilis 





A COURSE OF READING for Sunday- 
school Teachers has lately been issued by the 





ning Room, - 


Pennsylvania Sabbath-school Association, and ear 

nestly recommended to all teachers as very help- 

| ful. Among the volumes recommended is a \ery 

| valuable one, entitled THE BIBLE HAND. 
| BOOK, by Dr. Angus, published in a Pollase pple. 

|p Al Martien, and sent by mail, post- 
paid, for $3. 











FIRE PROOF, 
BURGLAR PROOF, 
DWELLING HOUSE 


SAF ES. 


MARVIN’S SAFE CO. 


721 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


UNDERTAKERS. 


—— JAMES McKNIGHT, 
2000 FURMOURT AVE, Furnishing Undertaker 





WH. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKERS 


NO. 1216 BRACE ST., Philadelph 


Hearse, Carriages, etc., furnished at the ome 
Notice. Personal attendance > a. hour during 
the — or Pens AMES A ATTWOOD. 


‘MISCELLA NEOU s. 


PHYSICIAN of — years’ experience. 
A An active worker in the Sabbath-school and 
Y. M. C. A. desires to hear of a location favorable 
a the building up of a practice and for laborin the 

ool and Association. Please address, 

PHYSICIAN, Greenville, Mercer ey rae Penna. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 





Improved 3 Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guar- 
anteed. We loan not to .— Sne-third of had 
value ascertained by personal i on. In man 


‘business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
terest promptly Lame ne gy & in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a Ly | for b adhmey me Nec 
even @ the- hardest tim ely 
ever to see. aa Seeapeany ty 1s now for certain. Sen 
culars. References in every State in the Union. 
J.B. WATKINS 4 CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
&@Collections throughout the West a specialty. 





4 Pits for STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS ASSAM- - 
1 


or B 4 r,4 dozen. Over 
J.C. HENRY, tren he Falls, N. Y,. 


TEAS, S. prices anid in the world—Importers’ 
arti 





in America— 
tee Ma get we at ie continu- 

e arid Agents wanted eve here— 
— ucements, don’t waste time—send forCircular to 


ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y. P.O, Box 1287. 





| WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
HOMER BLANCHARD, President. 


(Please mention that you you saw this"in Taz Sux- 









< Pp DOMESTIC’ 
4\ SEWING 

§)MACHINES. 

Liberal Terms of Ex- 


changefor Second-hand 
Machines of every des- 
cription. 


**DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Acznrs Warten. “@& NEW YORK. 





The highest grade of work # 
the lowest price always given. 
Over 800 in use. 
Established in 1829. 
—— Cireulars and 

ifications cheerfully fur- 
hed. Address 





A double barrel qua, ber of ® front action locks; 
warranted genuine twist 
on eae pane; wien 
Can sent 
bill. Send stamp for ci 
own val ON. 238 Main Strest, Cincinnati, 0. 


mrs CARDS Bsn ste 




















